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COMFORTABLE PEOPLE. 

T is often said that it takes all sorts of people to make 

the world, and of the many varieties, to Use credit of 
human nature be it spoken, not the least nume:ous is the 
comfortable or comfort-making species. These people are 
to be found everywhere, doing their duty in such a sweet 
modest fashion that one scarcely avalyzes the elements 
which make up their attractiveness even while basking in 
the warm glow of their kindnesses and feeling how good 
und pleasant it is to live with them. 

They are endowed with the rare gift of knowing what 
to say and what to do at the right time and in the right 
way, 80 that they never jar upon one’s sensibilities nor 
give the impression that they are anxiously on the watch 
to help, which latter is often too apt to produce a feeling of 
burdensome indebtedness. Indeed, it is not always in what 
comfortable people do, it is quite as much in what they ju- 
diciously leave undone, that their peculiar charm cousisis; 
and positive and decided as is their influence, yet it may 
be fully and thoroughly described by negatives. They 
vever fret and fume over the inevitable, they make no 
urrogant pretensions, and naturally therefore they indulge 
in no harsh strictures, no ungeutle criticisms. They are 
equally free from that distressing mock-modesty which 
practises a morbid self-introspection, and bestows the re- 
sults of the process on a small public too bored and indif- 
ferent to appreciate the confidences, They never atti- 
tudinize as martyrs, no matter how great the sacrifices they 
make, their self-effacement being so genuine that it is 
truly invisible. They never stroke one the wrong way, 
nor do they indulge in nagging, that annoying and per- 
haps most intolerable of the small foes to the peace of the 
luusehold, while the disagreeableness inflicted by those 
who do practise the irritating art is borne with such placid 
ity that the sharp tongues ure reduced to silence through 
very shame. 

There are individuals who fancy that comfort-makiug 
is such a homely virtue that they neglect to add it to 
their own more lofty qualities, although they are by no 
means averse to receiving its benefits. They affect to 
associate it with dowdy, unattractive persons and bour- 
geois domesticity, aud perversely abstain from regarding 
it in its higher and more spiritual manifestations. For 
they choose to be wilfully blind to the.gracious presence 
of the ladies Comfort, those lovely, love-compelling beings, 
who are beautiful, sweet - voiced, and accomplished, de- 
lighting eye and ear as well as ministering to heart and 
life, and who prove that goodness can effect its purposes 
with as much ease and thoroughness in a becoming toilette 
as in a mortified bonnet und ugly gown, or in the severe 
costume of the woman who devotes herself to the vocation 
of carrying comfort and consolation. 

Poets have vot disdaiued to enshrine comfortable wo- 
men in some of their sweetest lines; Wordsworth, Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, and Whittier have sketched delightful 
embodiments of the home qualities. There are countless 
heroines commanding our admiratiov by their beauty and 
inspiring us with respect for their many estimable quali- 
ties, yet we should never dream of choosing them for 
every-day companions; but who would not gladly live all 
the year ‘round with those charmiug personalities whom 
Lowell and Mrs. Browning, with a tender. use of the pos- 
sessive, have described for us as ‘‘My Love” and ** My 
Kate "?—the one with her “ little kinduesses ” and ‘‘ deeds 
of week-day holivess,” who forgot no ‘simplest duty,” 
hor 

“ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless”; 
the other, who 
“ Never found fault with you, never implied 
Your wrong by her right,” 
who took all “as she found them, and did them all good.” 

There are comfortable men, too—men whom their fam- 
ilies and friends and fellow-workers almost adore,so genial 
is their presence, so appreciative are théy of all that 
is done for them, so unobtrusive yet never- failing are 
their goodness and their radiant influence. 


AT MRS. VAN TWILLER'S. 


] E comes very often in winter, arriving after most of 

the others have gone, and iu the dim light of the 
farther room he talks to us, now of himself, now of his 
work, but oftenest of the work of other men. When he 
is at his happiest he leaves his chair and takes his seat on 
the piano-stool, turning toward us when he speaks, or 
back to the piano keys when there is a musical quotation 
he would make iu illustration of some theme or idea he 
has been discussing. 

The man or woman whe has a quotation in poetry or 
a proverb ready for every occasion may be an insufferable 
bore, but an agreeable mau who has a dozen or more mu- 
sical scores at his fingers’ ends is too rare an acquaintance 
to be other than a welcome guest. And, for my part, I 
confess I do not know auy one more delightful than Mr. 
Leeder when he comes to Mrs. Van Twiller’s. While at 
her piano he allows himself to be swayed by the very 
spirit of the theme he renders as I have never seen him 
moved at any other time. Before the public Mr. Leeder 
is the self-possessed man with grave mouth and deep-set 
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quiet eye. At Mrs. Van Twiller’s he is the man of enthu- 


siusm, of sentiment, of hunior. To his humor, indeed, he 
allows full play while there. He never permits it to de- 
generate into burlesque, but the meaning of his sallies is 
quite as obvious, even to those with little understanding 
of music. And of course it is never the cheap humor of 
one who imitates the method of a player, the manner of 
an execution. It is something more subtle and more ex- 
quisite than that, and is done by the music itself as his 
fingers glide over the keys. Mr. Leeder always smiles at 
these times as he never smiles even when acknowledging 
the applause of an audieuce. 

To-day the intensity of Mr. Leeder’s interest allowed of 
no humor. He was bitter ut times over certain short- 
comings in its mounting, but the music of Hansel and 
Gretel had inspired him as the beauty of a pastoral scene 
sometimes inspires those who are deafened and weary 
with the diu and turmoil of a crowded city. 

He spoke, of course, of the sentiment of German nurs- 
ery life, aud the impossibility of foreigners quite un- 
derstanding it, and he talked of the old tolk-song, giving 
us the themes the composer had used; and then he spoke 
of the composer himself, Herr Engelbert Humperdinck, 
who was a music-teacher in Fraukfort, and in whose 
opera nobody at first believed. How, indeed, was any- 
body to believe in it before it was heard—anybody belong- 
ing to this generation of opera-goers, who bad been nur- 
tured on tragedies of love, on duels and court scenes, with 
ul Ways a tenor for the lover, a high soprano for the broken 
heart, and a basso for the villain. For in Hansel and 
Gretel you are asked to listen to an opera with folk-soug 
and uursery melodies for its theme, a nursery fairy-tale 
fur its motive; an opera having ouly one solitary man in 
the cast, and an ugly old witch for its evil genius. 

The particular fairy-story which Herr Humperdinck 
took was that ove of Grimm’s in which the two litue 
children, Hansel and Gretel, are sent by a cruel step-mother 
out iuto the forest, where, as she kuows, an old witch 
lives who eats all the children she finds. When the witch 
is just about to devour Hansel and Gretel they save them- 
seives by using her own incantations over her, and push- 
ing her into the oven she bas heated for them. 

Happily in the opera this step-mother has been elimi- 
nated, and a very tired aud huugry mother substituted, 
who, to punish her children and to save them all from star- 
vation, sends them out in the forest for berries. The con- 
science of the contemporaneous German is beginuing to 
awake to the fact that great evil has been wrought by 
the fairy-tale in which the bad step-mother has been por- 
trayed. 

it was a new sensation to see all this as we sat at Daly's, 
with Anton Seidl conducting. But it wus one of still 
greater delight to have the best of it all over agaiv when 
Mr. Leeder, in the dim light of Mrs. Van Twiller’s farther 
room, gave it to us to-day. There are days when | am 
glad 1 have been to Mrs. Van Twiller’s. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE TRANSPLANTATION OF WEALTH. 


\ HAT are called by the high-sounding vame of “* in- 
ternational marriages” uot only serve as material 
for guesip in our vast aud hungry newspaper press, but 
alsv tor matter of thought to those who study social ten- 
dencies. The thouglts they suggest lie in the same di- 
rection With those aroused whenever a rich American 
buys a castle in Europe, or even leases a shooting preserve 
in Scotland. All these are chiefly interesting because 
they bear on the problem of the positiou and prospects of 
wealth in a republic. Nobody cares wheu an economical 
American student goes to live in Berlin, or a poor girl 
murrics av impecuniwus Englishmav, There must be add- 
ed to the affair that little flavor of splendor that comes 
from wealth, or it is nothing. This is not mere snobbish- 
ness. There is more of genuine snobbishuess in a London 
day than in aun American year, It is largely a good-na- 
tured curiosity; aud behind this lies, with the judicious, 
a real desire to philosophize ou the future workiugs of 
American aristocracy, if such a thing there is to be. 

It seems very complimentary to this country, on the 
whole, that the upper extremes of wealth find them- 
selves uncomfortable here, aud discover that they can get 
much more for their money in Europe. This was acutely 
pointed out by our best critic, Mr. Bryce, who makes the 
matter very clear. All American ways aud methods are 
founded largely upou the needs of the great middle class 
of the community. Wealth in the United States can only 
buy a little more of those comforts and luxuries of which 
everybody has something. But wealth in England can 
buy that of which the great body have nothing — the 
possession of hereditary rank. When a man grows rich 
enough, no matter whether bis wealth came by breweries 
or by public employment, he can fairly expect to reach 
the ranks of the titled classes; and thenceforward, if he 
plays his cards well, he may climb higher and higher. 
This is a privilege wholly different in kind from any- 
thing that wealth gives in America. Moreover, some of 
the best natural instincts assist this tendency. Every 
parent wishes to provide for his offspring. Now riches 
have wiugs, but a place in the peerage has not. The 
pauper sou of the millionaire is nobody, but the earl’s son 
holds his position securely iu spite of poverty, or even of 
crime. This is a clew to much of the charm possessed by 
hereditary rank for rich Americans; and the repeated in- 
stances of misery which have followed its pursuit always 
leave room for a hope that the next experiment may turn 
out better 

Aud even apart from rank, everything in English socie- 
ty, or even that of Continental Europe, gives to wealth an 
advantage which it may never claim here. The vast es- 
tates, the perfectly organized service, the habit of defer- 
ence, afford a sort of paradise to those who look no farther 
than themselves. Even an American bishop, it is said, is 
not altogether free from the delight inspired, on English 
soil, by hearing himself called **Me Lud.” It is very 
striking to see the unanimity with which highly culti- 
vated Americans—Sumner, Ticknor, Motley, Hawthorne, 
Loweli—have expressed in their diaries or letters an Amer- 
ican reaction against this splendor, to which they were 
here and there admitted in Englaud, and an taouiautary 
feeling that, ia Hawthorne’s phrase, a vast number of peo- 
ple must be housed too little in order that a few may be 
housed so much. But it is the thoughtful and cultivated 
man who finds such drawbacks as this; the man or wo- 
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man who simply regards wealth as a personal privilege 
likes naturally to be where that privilege is Seraanes and 
this is clearly in Europe, not in America. And women, to 
whom the external charm of aristocratic life is test, 
and who have only lately begun to philosophize about so- 
cial progress, are natu ee blinded than men to the 
real drawbacks of that brilliant society. Hence the great- 
er part of those American women who have married into 
the higher circles of English life are said to be more than 
— in their Tory proclivities; there is scurcely a Jib- 
eral among them. 

Much of the criticism on ‘international marriages” is no 
doubt unjust—as that they carry wealth out of the coun- 
try, and the like. Supposing it to be an evil to send 
wealth out of the country, what difference does it make 
whether it is spent in rebuilding a French chateau or in 
paying Worth’s bills at Paris? If the great extremes of 
wealth are hard to reconcile with republican government, 
as most persons think, why not send those extremes else- 
where, to some scene where they fit in better? Nothing 
hinders the progress of new ideas, new social methods, 
reforms that touch the root of society, so much as those 
very extremes, Our worst demagogues are always the 
rich demagogues. The truly dangerous trusts and com- 
binations do not come from the poor. It is really a more 
serious problem in social study what to do with our 
multi-millionaires than with our paupers. A republic can 
get on very well where all pay a small tax; but where an 
individual tax bill will pay the whole annual expenses of 
several towns, there the problem begins to press upon us 
how to deal with such inequalities and still preserve the 
spirit of a republic. Perhaps it is as well, while we are 
engaged in solving this problem, to have the responsi- 
bility of the very largest fortunes transferred from time 
to time to communities not troubled with the dream of 
social equality. 

Again, if it be true, as even English liberals sometimes 
tell us, that the great show-places of Europe are worth 
what they cost to the whole community simply as public 
parks or pleasure-grounds, then there is no reason why 
Americans, who certainly enjoy them even more than 
Europeans, should not contribute their share—beyond the 
entering sixpence—to keep them up. Both countries were 
in a manner the losers, for instance, when the magnificent 
library at Blenheim was sold at auction to pay the debts 
of a spendthrift. It must always be remembered that iu- 
dividual wealth among Americans is greater in proportion 
than European wealth, because it is there almost always 
encumbered with the necessity of keeping up costly es- 
tablishments. Much of it, no doubt, will float back to 
Europe by change of residence or international marriages, 
and will serve either to keep up great historic places or 
much worse purposes. But the problem of human civili- 
zation lies behind all this, ind will perhaps transform all 
our notions of property itself within another hundred 
years. T. W. H. 





5 opening performance of Herr Engelbert Humper- 
dinck’s Hansel and Gretel, given at Daly's Theatre 
on the evening of October 8th, with Herr Seid! to conduct, 
and with the members of Sir Augustus Harris’s English 
Opera Company to interpret the different réles, may be 
considered the first important musical event in the season 
of 1895-6. 

The serious consideration and deserved popularity which 
this work was known to have enjoyed throughout Ger- 
many and in England, together with the recognition of the 
merit of the excerpts introduced here by Mr. Damrosch, 
prepured New-Yorkers for the beauty of the fairy opera, 
and drew a large and representative audience to give it an 
enthusiastic reception. 

It must be owned that Daly’s Theatre is mr but 
an advantageous house for music of any kind. The or- 
chestra sounded muffled, the voices seemed to be more 
than naturally veiled, and the atmosphere of the place was 
suggestive of a spectacle, the delicious prelude and inter- 
lude being broken into remorselessly by the loud voices of 
the ushers, and—alas that it should be told!—by the in- 
cessant talking of the non-musical persons present, who 
could with difficulty be hissed into silence by those who 
had come to listen to Mr. Seidl’s suggestive treatment of 
the delicate and lovely tone pictures intrusted to the or- 
chestra. 

The libretto of Hansel and Gretel is founded on a fa- 
miliar fairy-tale by Grimm—a simple bit of folk-lore, with 
the chorus of homely sentiment and holy thought running 
through the fantastic fabrication as an undercurrent of 
poetry beneath plain prose. The gifted composer has 
made the most of this poetic vein, while retaining the 
necessary healihful simplicity and natural characteristics, 
by utilizing folk-music as ground-work for his fundamen- 
tal themes. The old-time melodies are hinted at, not ac- 
tually employed; but one discovers their traces below the 
original motives, and the opera is based on the German 
folk-music, which has proved an inspiration for so many 
of the mightiest classic compositions. 

Mr. Jacques Bars, who filled the part of Peter, a broom- 
maker, possessed the best voice in the troupe, and sang 
and acted with spirit. The rdle of Gertrude, his wife, was 
taken by a substitute, and was open to criticism; but Miss 
Jeanne Douste, a great favorite in London, created a fa- 
vorable impression as Gretel,and Miss Marie Elba as Héin- 
sel acted with vigor and intention, and used a rather weak 
voice judiciously. 

Miss Louise Meisslinger did excellent work as the 
Witch, and was the only one who pronounced her _e- 
lish words distinctly. The sleep fairy’s music was nicely 
delivered by Miss Cecile Brani, but Miss Edith Johnston 
cannot be complimented on the manner in which she sang 
the Dewman’s solo. 

The choir of children proved interesting, and the group- 
ing of the angels in the dream scene was artistically ar- 
ranged, though the heavy garlands which they carried 
seemed out of proportion and somewhat awkward to 
manage. Taken in all, it was a fairly good representation 
of a beautiful opera, and Mr. Daly, Sir Augustus Harris, 
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and Herr Seid! were called before the curtain at the close 
of the first act in acknowledgment of the gratitude expe- 
rienced by the audience. 

Those who have heard Hansel und Gretel in Germany 
realize that the work loses in being translated, and ren- 
dered by artists foreign to the methods of the German 
school of acting. But the performances which were so 
favorably received in London were no better than those 
now given by the same company at Daly's, and when 
repetition insures a greater degree of fivish, and the evi- 
dent nervousness of the artists gives way to confidence in 
their power to please, it will be safe to predict a success- 
ful run for the piece. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


ACK again in Paris, and I wish I could say that the 
season was fairly begun, aud that we had seen all sorts 
of charming new fashions walkiug the streets, which 
I could chronicle for you. But ‘‘St. Martin's summer” 
this year is warm, decidedly so, and town is still a great 
hot desert. ‘‘It is such a pity,” my coiffeur said yester- 
day, in speaking of one of my friends, here for the first 
time, who had gone to him to get her hair dressed—*‘ it’s 
such a pity fora young girl with such beautiful hair to 
see Paris when it’s so triste. On se figure Paris—et puis 
on arrive—et on se dit, ‘ce n'est que ¢a.’” (One imagines 
Paris—and then one cormes—and she says to herself, **‘ It’s 
only this!”) Nobody is back, it’s true, and the peculiarity 
of Paris is that the people make the styles here; styles 
ure not made for the people. For instance, an effort is 
being made to lower sleeves. But all the great dress- 
makers, even, must stand with bated breath waiting to see 
if smaller sleeves ‘‘take.” In vain they try to foist cer- 
tain exaggerations each year on a long-suffering feminine 
public. Gd ne prend pas. And that’s the end of it. So 
fur this year I have seen small sleeves, but no exaggerations. 
The two leading features of this year's fashions with 
which I’ve been struck at first sight are the quantities of 
cashmere designs in all sorts of stuffs and colors and the 
revival of Louis XV. styles. One sees silks, velvets, and 
woollen materials in cashmere colors used especially for 
blouses and Louis XV. coats. Contrary to whut was pre- 
dicted early in the summer, blouses and blouse fronts 
are quite as much worn as last year, and silk and velvet 
bodices different from the skirts will be in again. The 
new stamped velvets in cashmere designs of old pinks and 
blues, dull reds, golds, and browns, are lovely, and espe- 
cially effective when slashed to let in accordion-pleated 
mousseline de soie. A charming model that | saw yester- 
day had the upper part of the front shirred slightly into 
the collar, and the blouse falling over the belt was slashed 
so that it formed bands edged on each side with a tiny 
vine of guipure. Through the slashed openings one saw 
a loose full vest of pink mousselive de soie, accordion- 
pleated. The collar and bands around the elbow sleeves 
were of pink velvet. 

The new silk blouses that I’ve seen have all had bodies 
of one material and sleeves of another. For instance, a 
blouse with a body of a cashmere patiern in which the 
prevailing solid color was dark green had sleeves of dark 
green silk. Down the front was a broad black satin rib- 
bon simulating a pleat strapped across the top just below 
the throat, with two black ribbons finished ou each side 
with loops in a rhinestone buckle, collar of black ribbon, 
draped just as we've been wearing them all summer. 
Other blouses, with silk bodies, have sleeves of a black 
gauzy material made to simulate tucks. Others are 
trimmed with yellow lace, like the blouses of this summer, 
some of them tucked lengthwise, with narrow yellow lace 
between the tucks, and leg-o’-mutton sleeves made of 
separate pieces or godets sewed together, with lace frilled 
in in the seams. Black satin ribbon seems to be used very 
effectively for trimming. 

With reference to blouses I've been speaking a little of 
what may be worn out of last year’s fashions, but now for 
the decided novelties of the new season. Paquin has in- 
vented for winter a style that can’t be imitated by the 
smaller houses. All their new models are Louis XV., with 
bodies made of perfectly tight-fitting vests with long 
pointed fronts worn with Louis XV. coats. The skirts 
are enormously full, and made without godets. They are 
pleated all round the back, and have three pleats on each 
hip, the material falling all around in long soft folds. Let 
me emphasize what I said before, that there are no godets 
at all. The sleeves are, comparatively speaking, much 
smaller, and the fulness is high on the shoulders, instead 
of being put into the width as last year. The materials 
used were cloths, velvets, and soft smooth materials like 
camel’s-hair and vigognes, such materials as 1 remember 
prophesying in the summer for the next season. Odd 
bright colors are to be worn, as was announced from New 
York by the Bazar in one of the early autumn nuinbers. 
For instance, one of Paquin’s models was in vigogne, a 
shade a little brighter than ruby. The vest was perfectly 
tight-fitting, made with a long point in front. Over this 
was worn a sort of little Louis XV. feston of red silk, the 
color of the gown, embroidered in silks in different tones 
of reds. This had an odd turn-over cloth collar edged 
with fur, while the vest was finished with a stock and 
jabot of old yellow lace. The back of the coat was very 
short, and strapped down with a little belt, ending at the 
under-arm seams, ornamented with two large rhinestone 
buttons. 

Another lovely gown had a skirt of gray cloth, and the 
Louis XV. coat of gray embossed velvet. The vest was 
made of crossed folds of white cloth ending in a long point 
in front. The coat had revers of white and three little 
collarettes of gray at the back, and the collar was a white 
stock, with an odd standing ruche of gray changeable silk 
on each side of the front. In all the Paquin gowns the 
sleeves were very long and pointed quite over the hand. 
Dinner gowns were all made with long-pointed bodices. 
A gown of Pompadour silk, white, covered with little 
bouquets of flowers in pinks and blues, had two bands of 
sable all around the full skirt just above the knee. The 
long-pointed bodice was of white satin covered with white 
tulle, drawn tightly across and caught with knots of blue 
velvet. The sleeves were very large, very high puffs of 
white tulle caught in with blue velvet. A dinner gown 
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of green velvet had an embroidered skirt and a corsage of 
white satin covered with ntulle.. Still another pretty 
simple gown from wi ’s had a corsage the body of 
which was made of silk in cashmere pattern. The skirt 
and sleeves were of green cloth. The cashmere silk was 
arranged to form a blouse front, drooping very slightly in- 
deed, und pleated on either side of the front to show a loose 
jabot of black mousseline de soie. The stock-collar was 
of the mousseline de soie, and the bodice was finished with 
a wide collarette of the cloth edged with black pleated 
mousseline de soie headed by narrow black ribbons put 
on to form a pointed trimming. The same black ribbons 
went round the tight-fitting sleeves to the elbows, ending 
in little loops. 

Now for winter outside garments. The simple winter 
coats for all sorts of wear are of cloth, double-breasted, 
with backs that are almost entirely flat. They have a flap 
in the middle behind, and one little godet on each side of 
it. Redfern’s latest novelty in these coats is to have sleeves 
with no pleats atthe top. A very chic little coat he showed 
us yesterday as the Jutest thing for winter was made of 
dark green cloth, trimmed with flat bands stitched on, 
with sleeves in which the fulness was entirely formed by 
godets. For more dressy garments he makes coats open in 
front, to be worn over plastrons of fur. A coat of dark 
green cloth had tabs and wide collar of white cloth em- 
broidered with lovely russet silks, and edged with silver- 
fox, while the plastron was also of silver-fox. Another 
plastron that he showed us was made of an entire sable- 


skin, with the funny little head of the animal coming just: 


below the belt. His tailor-made skirts are all very full, 
with many. godets, and his sleeves are still enormously 
full and wide. One model had a long over-skirt, a very 
wide apron front, rounded up a little at the sides and em- 
broidered on the edge, to be worn with a Louis XV. coat 
embroidered in the same manner. He shows many Louis 
XV. coats, and also blouses with embroideries put on to 
simulate the three pleats that were worn last wiuter. The 
embroideries are done in little ribbons. 

Plain tailor-made gowns for winter wear are made of 
homespuns and Donegals, with unstiffened skirts, and sin- 
gle-breasted coats with flat backs, except for one godet 
fold on each side of the flap, like the double-breasted coat 
I described for outside wear. Or they have a modified 
Louis XV. coat made without trimmings. Very dressy 
coats are Louis XV. made of velvet, opening over vests 
of color covered with lace, with lace stocks and jabots, 
and velvet collars of a color to match the lining of the 
vest. The prevailing colors in this year’s hats are blue, 
green, and cerise; and next week I'll write you all about 
the “ last new thing in bonnets.” 

KaTHARINE De Forest. 





GIRLS’ WOOLLEN FROCKS. 

LL the new rough -surfaced woollens, the bouclés, 
¢X frisés, and bourettes, are in great vogue for girls’ 
dresses, for small and large alike. These are for their 
better dresses, with tweeds and serge for school wear, 
while their best gowns are of smooth cloth or of crépon 
in which there is a great deal of silk thrown on the sur- 
face. Green and brown are evidently most popular in 
the rough stuffs, while blue and tan, pale rose, and glow- 
ing red are in the other fabrics. Plaids of unique color- 
ing are again in great favor, the preference being for 
French rather than Scotch plaids. 

Velvet is the fabric chosen for combination with nice 
woollens, and for the very few silk frocks that fashionable 
mothers permit their little daughters to wear. By way of 
trimming, narrow edges of fur are much seen, and lace is 
less used than formerly, especially in gathered ruffles. 
Flat guipure bands and the white embroideries that imi- 
tate passementerie are very popular. Ribbed velvet rib- 
bons are on the gay little French gowns, while others 
have many rows of black velvet ribbon almost as narrow 
as soutache braid. Narrow bands of black ostrich fea- 
thers are also effectively used as borders. 

Among stylish contrasts of color are tan cloth dresses 
with a deep collar or a vest of clear green velvet. A cloth 
dress of the favorite green has printed velvet accessories, 
green with rose designs on the revers and vest. Dark 
ruby velvet forms a full gathered vest on a waist of 
brown and red frisé wool. A covert-suiting jacket-waist 
has a gathered plastron of rich nasturtium velvet. Blue 
and green are together in many ways, a deep collarette of 
green velvet trimming a very rich dress of blue and black 
bouclé, while a simple blue mohair of the heavy serge 
twill has a stock and belt of emerald-green velvet. Brown 
velvet edged with mink bands forms a large collar of a 
low guimpe waist of a bright-red crépon. Ifa girl has a 
great deal of color in her face she will wear white trim- 
ming, but satin is preferred to velvet, as a white satin 
band under guipure lace edged with fur down the front 
of a waist of brown or green crépon, and her stock will be 
of the satin with a great bow in the back. 


THE NEW MODELS. 


Full skirts and large sleeves are retained in all the new 
models shown by Aitken, Son, & Co. For girls from four 
to ten years the skirt is straight, three yards or more in 
width, deeply hemmed, and attached to the waist by 
French gathers. Larger girls in their teens have gored 
skirts cut fuller about the hips than those of last year, 
and pleated softly in the back instead of being in curved 
stiff pleats. Small girls’ skirts fall just below the knee, 
while those half-way to the ankle and finally to the shoe- 
top are assumed-as the girls grow taller in their teens. 
There is a great fancy for bishops’ sleeves, wide and 
straight, gathered to a wristband and made over a fitted 
lining, or with the simpler plan of lining shaped to the 
material, as one fancies, They are sewed to the armholes 
in French gathers of alternate long and short stitches, or 
else they have a broad box-pleat on top to flatten them 
below the shoulder seam, and are in close side pleats else- 
where to give the effect of long shoulders. 

Large girls will wear two varieties of waists, that with 
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a short basque back and still shorter jacket front opening 
on a fall gathered vest, und the round belted waist hook- 
ed in the back and arranged in many pretty ways in 
front. A large collar of velvet, somewhat in yoke shape, 
yet widened us epaulcties, and extending down the front 
in a point to the belt, is one of the favorite trimmings of 
nice dresses of smooth cloth, of zibeline, or of bouclé 
wool. It may be edged narrowly with fur, with jet, with 
curled passementerie. Another fancy is for three van- 
dykes of velvet at the top of a gathered wool waist, that 
from the neck reaching low on the bust, or even to the 
belt, while those on the sides, starting on the shoulder 
seams, are much shorter. 

Smaller girls have high-necked belted waists and those 
cut low avd square for wearing over a guimpe. Their 
plaid dresses for every-day and school wear are gathered 
just below the throat and at the belt in front and back 
alike. The sleeves are either tapering or the straight bish- 
oP shape, and the skirt, three yards wide, has a deep hem. 

he new diagouval mohairs of winter weight are similarly 
made. They will still continue to wear sailor suits of 
heavy warm blue or red serge, with very deep sailor col- 
lar of the same, and usually an extra collar, that may be 
washed, of white twilled cotton jean, banded with blue or 
red jean,and frilled in with a plastron and collar-band of the 
colored jean. Their more dressy low waists for guimpes 
have a square neck with large tabbed collar of velvet 
edged with fur, or with white embroidery like passemen- 
terie, and short puffed sleeves. These are on gowns of 
blue bourette, of red crépon, and of flowered taffeta silks. 
There is nothing new in the nainsook guimpes, as they are 
still of tucked or puffed bands, alternating with insertions 
of Valenciennes or of embroidery. 

Here are some model gowns: A plaid dress for a girl 
of fifteen or sixteen years is of mixed red, blue, green, and 
yellow, with a gathered vest of ruby velvet. The back is 
pleated at the waist-line, and forms a short square basque 
below a belt of black satin ribbon. The short jacket 
front has straight revers of the plaid going up to cross the 
back below a stock of the ruby velvet. The sleeves are 
bishop shape, and the skirt reaches nearly to the ankle. 

For a girl of eight to ten years is a basket-cloth dress of 
the popular green plaid, banded with blue,red,and yellow. 
The skirt of three breadths, nearly straight, is simply 
hemmed deeply and attached in French gathers to a 
round waist, hooked in the back, and.made over a fitted 
lining of white sateen. A yoke of yellow cloth has also 
a collar of the same, and the belt is yellow. The front 
droops slightly in a double box-pleat, on which are tiny 
dull gilt buttons in a double row. Bishop sleeves have 
deep yellow cloth cuffs, fastened by buttons aud loops of 
silk cord. A bias band of the plaid extends over the 
shoulders, with pointed ends, each point holding a button. 

A tweed dress, brown with rough red threads, for a girl 
of ten years, has a plaid taffeta silk yoke of cream, brown, 
red, and nasturtium yellow, with deep close cuffs of this 
silk to the puffed sleeves, Below the square yoke is a 
twist of the silk with an aigrette bow at the armholes. 

For dressy wear for small girls are guimpe dresses of 
blue bourette or of blue repped wool specked with red, 
made with a large blue velvet collar cut in tabs six inches 
deep in front and back alike on the balf#quare low neck. 

Party and dancing dresses are of flowered taffeta, made 
with low full waists to wear with a high guimpe of nain- 
sook and Valenciennes. One of the prettiest is of pale 
blue ground with fuse sprays, the deep-tabbed collar of 
emerald-green velvet edged with narrow bands of mink- 
tail fur. Another, of narrow stripes of blue and white 
taffeta, for a girl of six years, has five straight breadths in 
the hemmed skirt falling just below the knee on a stiff 
white cambric skirt with a flounce at the foot,widely 
trimmed with point de Paris lace. 


LONG COATS AND JACKETS. 


For girls of three or four to twelve years are long coats 
or partly fitted cloaks that cover them from the neck 
down, entirely concealing the gown and falling just below 
the skirt. Three fabrics are commended for these wraps 
—the bouclé cloths, smooth heavy cloths, and velvets. 
The comfortable coat is fitted easily to the waist in the 
back, then is widened in the seams below, or else it has x 
deep yoke or a short waist back with the fulness below 
attached in two large box-pleats. The front is straight, 
and may be either double or single breasted. All the 
waist and the upper part of the sleeves are concealed by 
a full cape to the elbow, edged with fur, or else stitched 
in rows and finished with a cord. 

Green is in great favor for these cloaks, both in smooth 
cloths and in the warm-looking bouclés. For trimming, 
fur is most used in mink-tail bands, and, above all, in the 
fleecy Thibet fur, so shaggy and curly. A green smooth 
cloth coat with green velvet cape edged with mink is 
much admired for a rather dressy wrap. The long vel- 
vet coats are rather limited to little girls of four to six or 
eight years, and are in green or clear blue, with a row of 
ermine on the velvet cape, and ermine heads on the front. 
Large smoked-pearl or else cut-steel buttons trim other 
coats. A binding of Persian-lamb fur is effective on the 
pointed cape of a green velvet coat. 

Small girls wear navy-blue reefer jackets when long 
coats are too heavy. Girls of twelve to sixteen wear jack- 
ets of tan-colored cloth trimmed with bias cloth bands 
piped with dark brown velvet, and others of soft blue 
cloth. They are double-breasted in box-coat shape, and 
are fitted in the back, double box-pleats holding the fulness 
below the waist. The buttons are of dark brown tortoise 
shell. Very large sleeves are shaped by seams from the 
armholes down the outside. These jackets come also in 
very silky bouclé cloths, green, blue, and brown. 

Infants’ long cloaks are made of extremely rich mate- 
rials, but are exceedingly plain. Thus thickly repped 
white silk is cut into a long deep circular cloak, and has 
above it a short cape and collar of the same, and the only 
trimming is a very thick cord of white satin on all the 
edges. Simpler cloaks of cloth are similarly made. 

The first short coats are of white crépon or of mixed 
wool and silk of the purest white. They are puffily 
wadded, and lined with pink of blue China silk. Their 
measure is about two yards around the foot, and they are 
sloped in the side seams, their only seams, and gathered 
to a yoke. They have large puffed sleeves and a deep 
cape bordered with white Thibet fur. When two or three 
years old these little people wear similar coats of tan or 
gray cloth, or else of repped silk, white or colored, rose, 
blue, gray, tan, or green, trimmed with guipure and fur. 





AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
GOWNS. 
\ THITE crépon lined with yellow silk is 
the material of the handsome French tea 

gown illustrated. It is made en princesse, with 
fitted sides and back, and a flowing front of 
embroidered crépon edged with embroidery. A 

urf of the crépon forms a deep girdle across 
the back, and is drawn up to the bust on either 
side and caught there with a knot of yellow 
Deep angular epaulettes edged with 
embroidery overhang the sleeves. The collar 
is of yellow velvet 

“cru silk crépon is ¢ mployed for the recep 
tion gownshown. A slender graduated tablier 
f cream moiré is in the front of the very full 
skirt, continuing upward in a narrow vest of 
the moiré in the waist, both edged with a nar 
row beaded gimp. The waist is round, with 
blouse front and pleated back, puffed elbow 
sleeves, and collar and belt of cream moiré. A 
large Venetian lace collar veils the upper half, 
and droops over a deep fall of the lace on the 
sleeves 

Another gown for similar occasions is of sil- 
ver-gray silk. On either side of the full skirt 
is a fan-pleating of shot pink and gray silk 
headed by a knot of the same The full waist 
is of the shot silk with gray sleeves. Little 
cket pieces coming from the sides toward the 
ont and connected by a band on the bust are 
of écru batiste embroidery 

A pretty reception or theatre gown is of al- 
mond-green silk, made with plain skirt and 
round waist with a full vest of light grayish 


velvet 
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FRONT. 


green mousseline de sole strewn with 
embroidered pansies. Lace jacket 
pieces are at the sides of the vest. 
The full collar with side loops is of 
the embroidered muslin, the belt of 
the skirt silk. The sleeves are of 
three-quarter length, with the part 
below the elbow shirred with a head 
ing along the seam. 

A plum-colored striped crépon 
gown has this material in the skirt 
and sleeve puffs, while the gathered 
waist and the forearm are of peau de 
soie to match A yoke of spangled 
lace covers the shoulders, with a fall 
of the same lace on the bust, headed 
by an insertion. The stock-collar 
with knot at the front is of nastur- 
tium velvet 

Absinthe-green velvet is used for 
1 rich dinner gown, shown on page 
841. A narrow band of jet defines 
the seams of the skirt. The waist is 
square-necked and slightly pointed. 
A broad revers collar of open jet 
over satin flares out upon the puffed 
elbow sleeves, with drooping pen- 
dants there, and at the front is car- 
ried down in a point to the point of 
the waist. The opening is partly 
filled in with folds of light green 
chiffon 

One of the evening gowns shown 
is of white mousseline de soie mount 
ed over light blue and white shot 
silk. The mousseline skirt hangs 
apart from the silk foundation skirt 
at the bottom, and is edged with a 
ruche with a milliner's fold of blue 
satin running through the middle. 
The full waist is cut square across 
the neck, and bordered there with 
folds. A slender garland is embroid 
ered on a box-pleat on either side of 
the front and back, The lower edge 
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curves slightly below the waist, and terminates in a nar- 
row satin fold finished with a carved silver button at the 
back. A similar fold ends in a knot and a button on eith- 
er side at the top of the front. Shoulder-straps of span- 
gled ribbon are above sleeve puffs that droop to the el- 
bow. Louis XV. fan of carved ivory, with a painted and 
spangled narrow leaf. 

A pink tulle gown mounted over pink satin has a 
slender garland of violets in the narrow tulle ruche at 
the foot of the skirt. Bretelles of pinkish-violet ribbon 
are on the round waist, and are prolonged below the belt, 
ending on the skirt in long bows holding bunches of vio- 
lets. Three tulle rosettes are at the front of the neck, 
with violets in the middle one, and garlands of violets 
cross the shoulders, the sleeves being draped below, show- 
ing the bare curve of the arm between. 


THE NEW WOMAN AN OLD STORY. 


HERE is nothing new under the sun—not even the 
New Woman. 

Long before the Pilgrim Fathers, or Captain John Smith, 
or even Christopher Columbus, saw the Western hemi- 
sphere, there existed here, on territory all of which is 
within the present boundary lines of the State of New 
York, a powerful Indian nation called the Lroquois. 
About five thousand descendants of this nation now re- 
side in the State, on reservations, and although they live, 
dress, and conduct themselves like white people of equal 
ly simple demands and tastes, they maintain unchanged 
their ancient body of national laws. 
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Some of these laws recognize the New Wo- 
man to a aes extent, and show this 
much-discu person to be of extreme an- 
tiquity, although very like her latter-day re- 
presentatives in her aspirations. 

One of these laws, which tradition says was 
never questioned,’ provided for woman suf- 
frage. The government of the Iroquois has 
always been by councils of chiefs of the differ- 
ent tribes, or nations, as they prefer to call them- 
selves. A nation always had, as it has to this 
day, a governing body of chiefs, divided, as to 
duties, into war chiefs and principal or coun. 
cil chiefs, but the most remarkable feature of 
the system is that the chiefs themselves have 
always been selected exclusively by the women 
of the tribe or nation. The general council of 
chiefs has the right to decline any person who 
may be offered as an addition to its number, 
but it can have no voice in the original selec- 
tion of its own members, nor can any individ- 
ual man. 

So jealously do the Indian women cling to 
this right and guard it that they frequently 
select a youth scarcely in his ‘teens,’ and 
‘*coach ” him carefully for years in the duties 
which will devolve upon him. All @f the 
great Iroquois warriors who fought the Hu- 
rons, French, British, and Americans owed 
their high positions to the votes of women, 
and to no others. Has any modern New Wo- 
man gone farther than this, even in her imagi- 
nation? Can any one imagine a body of the 
ablest of modern women being charged with 
the duty of determining who shall command 
our armies in the event of war, or who shall 
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administer the affairs of the nation 
in time of peace? Yet this is what 
the Lroquois women have done from 
time immemorial, and they are still 
selecting the chiefs who, by force of 
custom and of treaties made with the 
State and with the United States, 
have absolute jurisdiction in all 
things concerning their own people. 
The only exception is among the 
Senecas, ove of the Six Nations of 
the Iroquois League. About fifty 
years ago the Senecas adopted a con- 
stitution (written), and their govern- 
ment is now by a President and Leg- 
islature elected by the male mem- 
bers of the nation. 

Not only in the political field had 
woman long been dominant in the 
Iroquois country. Inheritance is 
through the mother, not through the 
father. The children belong exclu- 
sively to the mother, and her will 
regarding them is law, no matter 
what in courtesy she may concede to 
herhusband. While the land is held 
in common, as by other Indian na- 
tions, and a man’s tenure is not dis- 
turbed while he remains the occu- 
pant of a tract of land, the allotments 
of farming and grazing ground are 
made by the council of chiefs, who, 
as already stated, are selected by the 
women. 

Another right which seems to be 
coveted by certain of the New Wo- 
men of white society—the right to 
rid one’s self of an undesirable hus- 
band, has always been conceded to 
the gentler sex in the Six Nations. 
When an Iroquois husband makes 
himself obnoxious to his wife he is 
told to go, and he goes, the ‘‘ bed and 
board” remaining with the wife, as 
do also the children. Christianity 
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has made gratifying progress among these people, who 
have among them as sincere and consistent believers as 
ean be found anywhere, but no one questions the right 
of a woman to rid herself, by her simple announcement, 
of a worthless husband. 

It is, however,when she comes to consider the results of 
the exercise of the Iroquois woman's rights through many 
centuries that the modern 
New Woman will be forced 
to do most wondering and 
thinking. Systems, like 
trees, are known by their 
fruits, and it cannot be 
said by any observer that 
the Iroquois differ materi- 
ally from other primitive 
and simple peoples in their 
mental, moral,and material 
condition. The family re- 
lation, ii its dafly details, 
seems to the trusted visitor 
to be very like that of all 
other peoples. There is ex- 
actly the same division of 
duties; the man is the pro- 
vider, the woman the house- 
keeper. In politics the 
women leave all the work 
to the chiefs ;-and these, 
although trained for their 
work by the women, fre- 
quently disagree as radi 
cally as if they had been 
raised to office by the suf 
frages of their own sex. 
The women have as large a 
measure of liberty as any 
body of women longs for, 
but their tastes, occupa- 
tions, and diversions are 
those of simple rural wo- 
men everywhere else, and 
they remain, despite their 
unusual powers and rights, 
distinctively women in ev- 
ery way. 

It remains to be said that 
there is no protest among 
the men against the women 
retaining the rights above 
specified; why should there 
be, where every one is sat- 
isfied? Yet the fact remains 
that although the New 
Woman is a very old story 
among the Iroquois, the 
millennium seems quite as 
far from Indian eyes as 
from any others, and hu- 
man nature, with its dis- 
tinctions of sex and the 
actual duties thereunto ap- 
pertaining, goes on in the 
old-fashioned way familiar 
to all of us. 


A NOVEL WRITING. 
DESK. 


T is now considered ne- 

mes’ § in every well- 
appointed house to have at 
least one place to write— 
one table or desk fitted 
with every implement for 
writing. 

Of course there is a wide 
diversity of taste in the ar- 
rangement of the writing- 
desks, from the one fitted 
with everything in silver, 
enamel, china, brass, or 
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anything else that the fancy may dictate, to the one for 
strict use, with glass inkstaud, cork-handled pen, and 
plain sheet of blotting-paper. 

No longer is it dounel etiam ,or even possible, to 
provide bad pens and poor ink.. The housekeeper who 
does not have everything in just as first-rate order on her 
desk as her husband has on his, downtown, is considered 
very slatternly and untidy, and the erstwhile favorite re- 
mark that ‘‘women never do have decent pens or ink” 
is not heard, On the contrary, it is a matter of pride 
with most all women to have every little detail of the 
writing-table perfect—plenty of all sorts of paper, a good 
blotting-pad, jet-black ink, and a collection of pens to 
choose from. 

It is an English custom to have the writing-table in the 
library or living-room, and it was first introduced into 
this country by people who find much to admire and fol- 
low in English home-making. It is now quite unusual 
not to see a daintily appointed desk or table in every house. 

Some women prefer desks to tables, and there is cer- 
tainly every possible variety under the sun to choose from. 

The davenports, as were called those desks with four 
drawers and projecting top, are not so much the fashion 
as they were a few years ago, but they are ornamental 
pieces of furniture, and very useful, The back is often 
draped with some bit of tapestry or brocade, and makes 
an attractive piece of coloring; for it is the fad now to 
have the back of the desk turned toward the centre of the 
room. 

The writing-tables are on the plan of the office and li- 
brary tables, and are much more useful than ornamental. 
But in these days of voluminous correspondence such a 
table is almost a necessity to a fashionable woman, even 
if she has a private secretary to answer all her notes and 
letters. On such a table there is abundant room for the 
display of any number of pretty silver articles, and in the 
different-sized drawers there is lots of space to file away 
notes, letters, and bills. 

The small ornamental desks are of course always in 
fashion, but just now the common-sense idea of use 
rather than show has thrown them into the background. 

It is the aim of every woman who has a true interest in 
her home to stamp her own individuality upon the fur- 
nishing, and not leave everything to the hands of the 
decorator or furnisher. 

The rage for choice antiques has a little abated, partic- 
ularly since so many good imitations have been put upon 
the market; but occasionally a desk of some rare old pat- 
tern and make is found, ro | great is the rejoicing. 

A most ingenious and novel desk was recently seen in 
the morning-room of a woman who has travelled the world 
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over, and who delights in surrounding herself with rare 
objects collected during her travels. A Russian sledge 
was so adapted that a most comfortable and useful writ- 
ing-desk was made of it. The Russian sleighs and sleds, 
it will be remembered, are very low, with high-backed 
seat and dash-board. About half-way up the dash-board 
was fastened a flat lap-piece the width of the sledge, thus 
making a capital writing-table. It was covered with deep 
red plush. Over the seat and the back of the sledge was 
thrown a robe of the same plush, which harmonized to 
perfection with the color of the wood. There were the 
two plumes at either side of the dash-board, which, by-the- 
way, is in these sleighs straight up and down, not curved, 
asin ours. Silver ornaments of every conceivable design 
and a broad blotting-pad with silver corners showed to 
great advantage on the dark plush, and the whole thing 
was an exiremely handsome piece of furniture. 

The objection might be raised that such a desk would 
be quite too large for any ordinary-sized room, but the 
Russian sledges are singularly narrow, and much smaller 
than one might fancy. 

It was claimed that the cost of this desk was compara- 
tively trifling, and a careful searching through second- 
hand shops might perhaps result in finding another, but it 
is well to look very thoroughly into the expense of any- 
thing of this sort before attempting it. While it is very 
delightful to be the possessor of unique articles of furni- 
ture, for the people of moderate means they are not always 
possible. On the other hand, it may be urged with reason 
that all the money in the world will not make a house or 
room individual and distinctive if personal taste and 
supervision are not exercised. 

f any one essays to make a desk like the one described, 
the covering for the desk and the robe need not of neces- 
sity be of plush; some cheaper material can be found. The 
Japanese fur rugs would be cheaper, and carry out the 
look of a sleigh all the better, and the writing-board could 
be covered with velveteen. A little ingenuity and taste 
combined will enable an economical person to provide 
himself or herself with a desk that will be long-enduring 
and most unique. 


A HALLOWEEN PARTY. 


— is no time in all the year in which even the 
most incredulous can be so impressed as at Halloween. 
Old and wise folk—yes, even the young folks of to-day, 
who can explain away the family mystery and have a 
reason for everything, have been known to look over their 
shoulder on entering a dark room on Hailoween, And 
there is a story told of a very learned and sceptical pro- 








fessor having turned pale when requested to go up toa 
certain dark hall and bring from a far corner of it a 
bundle of sticks, and when he was chided for his hesita- 
tion, answering, “ No! no! I do not believe in ghosts, but 
I should not like to meet one this eve.” 

But Halloween ghosts are apt to be ‘‘sae blythesome 
an’ sae bonnie” that even the professor was not so badly 
frightened at meetingone. Although he never made known 
what incantations he used to allay his fears, certain it was 
that he succeeded, for when he returned he brought not 
only the bundle of sticks he had been sent for, but bonnie 
Jean Brown, whom he had met half-way on the stairs, she 
having been sent by a mischievous companion from an- 
other part of the house on the same errand at the same 
time 

In getting up a Halloween party keep everything as 
secret as possible, and greater will be the fun and mys- 
tery. Of course your guests must be selected with care, 
and it is best not to let your invitation list be known to 
any except to those of your friends who are to help in the 
witch dance or other events of the evening. 

It was my good fortune, not many years ago, to re- 
ceive an invitation to such a party, and great was the 
fun and good-will that evening. 

The invitations were all hand-written on cards deco- 
rated with water-color drawings of witches, black cats, 
brooms, witch-hazel blossoms, and snatches of verse. On 
my card the invitation began: 

“ Come spend wi us a happy nicht, 
And crack a joke thegither.” 
And on the back of the card were the following instruc- 
tions 

1. Yon will please keep your invitation a secret. 

2 Be at the side door of Holly Lodge at eight o'clock exactly 

8. Reveal your identity to no one. 

4. Speak not a word to any one vntil the clock strikes nine 

By Order of the Witch of the Evening. 

So I went to the party in full faith and great mystery, 
on the verge, as it were, of discovering things. What 
these things were to be I knew not, and that is really the 
right way to go to such an entertainment. The house in 
which the party took place was one of the new old-fash- 
ioned kind. The entrance hall was a long low-roofed 
room, with a huge fireplace at one end and a broad stair- 
way at the other. Of course this was where most of the 
festivities of the evening were to take place. The house 
was called Ho!ly Lodge, from the quantity of holly-trees 
that surrounded it, and now great bunches and branches of 
holly decorated the walls and corners and stairway. The 
mystery-room was on the second landing, at the end of a 
long hall, and had no light save that lent by the moon, 
which happened to be in ali her glory for the night 

I knew that the side door at which I was bidden to enter 
led from a short hallway into the state dining-room, and I 
wondered a little at having to enter there; but eight o’clock 
found me there, one of at least thirty, none of whom I re- 
cognized. It certainly was very weird, that silent com- 
pany standing in the white moonlight. For each one of 
us had entered so into the spirit of the evening that we all 
had contrived to arrive and take our places before the 
closed doors in as mysterious a way as possible 

A gong or bell pealed forth eight, and then the doors, 
without any one appearing, opened, and we filed silently 
into the outer hall, and from there one by one into a little 
side room, where were moved our wraps, and were given 
a card by the whispering attendant; as no two persons 
were allowed in this room together, we were none the 
wiser as to who had come. From this room we slipped 
into the grand dining-hall of the Lodge, and sat down on 
the first chair we found. The light was so dim that it was 
just possible to find a chair, and impossible to recognize 


“et one 

No one spoke, and there would not have been a sound, 
except for the rustle of the girls’ skirts, bad I not careless- 
ly dropped my fan in trying to fasten the card that had 
been given me, and which I found out afterward bore the 
number of my seat at the table on it and the order of dan- 
cing 

The gentlemen of the party were going through the 
same mysterious entrance at the other end of the hall. 

After we were all seated, and had waited in wondering 
silence for perhaps five minutes, somewhere away in the 
distance a clock began to strike, the tones getting louder 
as each stroke was rung out until the last one; then there 
was a blast of trumpets, the electric lights were turned 
on, and in an instant all were on their feet and ex- 
changing greetings, and uttering exclamations of surprise 
at the beautiful supper table that in some queer way seem- 
ed suddenly uncovered, and displaying a most tempting 
array of eatables. The effect was wonderful and weird 
beyond everything. Of course the hostess had been very 
careful, in her choice of guests, that only people fond of 
each other, or whom she wished to make so, were present; 
for that reason she had allotted us each a special seat at the 
table, and there wus great fun hunting up our partners and 
places, although the person—man or woman—who hap- 
pened to be on our left when the clock struck nine was 
supposed to in some way help on the fate said to be in 
store for one 

But that supper table was one never to forget. There 
was absolutely nothing on it to eat, and yet it seemed 
loaded with the most delicious cakes, pies, fruit, and so 
on. A huge pie at one end was found to contain brooms 
of fortune, tiny little straw brooms with silver handles. 
The apples and oranges were made of silk and paper, a 
printed fortune either tied to the stem or found inside; 
the cups of chocolate with cotton cream were only cases 
for fortune beans. There were plates and baskets of 
crackers (daiaty little sachets), emery strawberries, and 
tomato pin-cushions 

When every dish had revealed its mystery to us the 
band struck up a merry tune, and we danced by couples 
into the great hall. Tiere those who had been drilled for 
days before danced the witch dance, standing back to 
back, and led by old Mother Goose, or rather the Witch 
of Henda. Then followed the Virginia Reel. This dance 
broke up by couple after couple dropping out after once 
going down the middle to hunt for Halloween apples. 

These apples had been hid in all sorts of out-of-the- 
way places, in the hall and on the stairs and up to the first 
landing—no further, it was understood. 

As each one found an apple he or she hurried back to 
the great fireplace, and standing before the fire, pared it 
very carefully, then turning three times around and re- 
peating the following doggerel, 
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“St. Simon and St. Jude, 
On you I must in 


For by this paring I to discover 
The first letter my Own true lover,” 


she threw the paring over her left shoulder. Of course 
it fell in the proper way and formed some sort of a letter. 

The gentlemen entered as heartily into this as the girls, 
and were, or pretended to be, as earnest in discovering a let- 
ter as the girls, although only three out of thirty men suc- 
ceeded in getting a whole paring, and a broken one was 
of course no use, 

Then came counting the apple seeds and burning nuts— 
that is, casting two nuts into the fire together, and if they 
burnt nicely together and did not fly apart, then the peo- 
ple for whom en | were named were sure to live happily 
together all their lives. 

‘hile the nuts were being burnt three great black cats 
came into the room, and the reading of fortunes, not only 
by the nuts, but by the way pussy acted, was entered into 
with great enthusiasm. If pussy sat down beside you, 
then peace and prosperity were assured you; if she rubbed 
herself nst you, it was rare good luck. If she yawned, 
as cats will sometimes do, take care that your fortune does 
not call you twice. If she ran away from you it was a 
sure sign that you had a secret that you would have to 
tell before seven days were passed. If she jumped up on 
or into your lap, great would be your good fortune, 

Suddenly the hostess drew our attention to the three 
cats, who at a word from her formed themselves in a line 
in front of the fire, and sat as though listening. Then we 
were aware that the lights were out, and that only that of 
the great fire filled the room with its queer rays. For 
some one had thrown blue and green powder into the fire, 
and while we were wondering, suddenly a witch appeared, 
who carried a broom that as she moved seemed to shower 
gold-dust in every direction. When in front of the fire 
she suddenly stopped, and called, Erebus, Henda, Imp, 
and the three cats ran to her and jumped to her shoulders 
and arms. We fairly gasped; but when she began, in 
the sweetest, clearest, and quaintest manner, to chant a 
song in the minor, our surprise and delight almost got the 
better of our manners. The song was only a short one, and 
as she began to chant she slowly stepped backward, dis- 
appearing altogether with the last word behind a heavy 
curtain. Then there came the sound of bagpipes, and in 
a moment we were all donning overshoes and wraps to 
go into the near field and gather kale-stocks. Of course 
they had been put there for our special benefit, and of 
course they were all as crooked as crooked could be; and 
so we decided to burn them all in a heap on the blazing 
hall fire, each one being cast into the fire with a wish. 

Then we were once more bidden to supper; but this 
time the meal was no witch’s supper, although it would 
not have been correct without the great Halloween cake, 
which contained a ring, a button, and a sixpence, and 
which fell apart into the proper number of slices when 
the hostess tapped it with the witch’s broom, which was 
said to have been captured from that person as she left 
the house, for this purpose. 

The ring in some mysterious way found its way into 
the right piece of cake, for the young girl who got it was 
the first of the party to be married , rad the following 
year, and she very properly married the man who got the 
yutton, thereby saving him the disgrace of becoming an 
old bachelor. 

But signs will sometimes fail, an] the young girl who 
got the sixpence, and was thereby promised a fortune, not 
only did not get one, but lost what she had; only other 
signs came true, in that she not only married the man of 
her choice, but has lived happily ever since, and counts 
all her good luck from the night of the Halloween party 
at Holly Lodge. Meras MitcHe. 


THE ECCENTRICITIES OF EARTHQUAKE. 


E have been so unfortunate as to pass through two 

earthquakes, and the second, though of shorter 
duration than the first one, was, if possible, even more 
appalling. Now that, after a month of occupation, en- 
gineers and masons, plumbers and painters, have left the 
house, and calm and order have been re-established, we 
begin to think of the eccentricities of earthquake, and 
they are many. Assuredly it is an eccentricity that the 
rooms in the centre of the house should be injured.and 
those on each side should escape, and even. more eccen- 
tric that the walls of a great salon should be cracked in 
every direction and yet that not a single mirror should be 
injured, not even the angular mirrors in the corners of the 
room, which, in accordance with an ancient Italian fashion, 
are composed of various pieces of glass curiously fitted 
together. In this same salon delicate Venetian mirrors 
and girandoles adorned with crystal flowers and leaves 
were and are quite intact, and tall slender glasses which 
held fresh flowers in water were ra pamery | not even 
ew although the walls were cracked and the fireplace 
xeaped with fallen bricks. In the adjoining rooms pic- 
tures fell, and nearly all the small ornaments were thrown 
to the ground. But there is no rule about earthquake. 
In neither earthquake were —_ lives lost; but many deli- 
cate people, especially those who suffered from heart-dis- 
ease, have died since, apparently from the shock. 

One lady, comparatively a young person, was so terri- 
fied by the first earthquake that she was struck by paral- 
ysis, and lay mute and motionless until the second earth- 
quake, when she recovered, with a scream of terror, and 
has remained well ever since. A gentleman who was 
standing in the Piazza del Duomo at the time of the first 
earthquake saw the Duomo and the campanile tremble 
and Jean towards each other, and was so appalled by the 
sight that he has since gone mad, and has recently been 
taken to the insane asylum, without hope of cure. The 
most abiding terror is that felt by people who have scen 
as well as felt. But an earthquake can never be forgotten 
by any one who has experienced its horrors, ner can any 
stretch of imagination make real to those who have not 
endured it the terror which they feel who flee from their 
homes in the dead of night, not knowing where to flee, 
and who pass the night under the stars, with the fear that 
the earth may at any moment yawn beneath their feet 
and engulf them and theirs. 

I never heard that an earthquake came at a propitious 
moment, but it is difficult to avoid the word opportune 


when recalling what actuall pened'in a wy church 
near . Ans (the date of 


Florence on the night of the 18th of May 
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the first earthquake). The church was crowded, for a 
mission was g on, and a Franciscan monk who was a 
famous preacher was in the pulpit. He had a stiff-necked 
and rebellious audience to deal with, and he waxed elo- 

uent. ‘‘ My brethren and sisters,” he cried, ‘‘ you forget 

od, you blaspheme Him, your sins cry aloud to Heaven 
for vengeance, and yet you continue in sin, and every day 
and every hour you disobey and outrage the Lord your 
Redeemer, who holds the elements in the hollow of His 
hand, and could if He chose nrg | you in a moment. 
And even if, in His infinite mercy, He does not see fit to 
destroy you, He might make terrible woes fall upon you 
—woes that in all ages have been scourges in the hand of 
the Almighty. If it should please Him to send famine, 
pestilence, or earthquake—” At this moment the hollow 
and awful roar of earthquake was heard, and the church 
trembled to its foundations. A cry of agonized terror 
burst from the congregation, followed by the appeal, 
“Jesu, mercy! Padre Francisco, pray for us sinners!” 
When all were safe in the open air, they crowded round 
the priest, clinging to him for safety, kissing his robe, and 
imploring his prayers. ‘‘ For he has great power,” said 
an old peasant, sagaciously. ‘‘ When he found that he 
could not make people repent in any other way, he prayed 
to God for an earthquake, and God sent it!” 

One of the salutary effects of earthquake has been 
a notable revival of religious faith and practice, and an 
equally notable diminution of blasphemy. Blasphemy is 
the darling sin of the Florentine, his specialty, and has 
been so in all ages. I doubt whether the mule-drivers in 
the United States army can swear and curse as abundant. 
ly, ingeniously, and outrageously as do the Florentines of 
the lower classes, on the slightest provocation, or on no 

rovocation at all. But now the change is remarkable. 

abit is strong, and one constantly hears voices upraised 
to blaspheme, and as often hushed, with anevident struggle; 
but still, they are hushed. I was present at an amusing 
scene the other day, which took place in one of the large 
open omnibuses which ply between the Piazza della Si- 
gnoria and the Porto Prato. The drivers of these omni- 
buses stand in front of the passengers, and drive stand- 
ing, as did the drivers of the ancient chariots. They are 
usually men who have seen military service, and, as a 
rule, are fine, soldierly-looking fellows.. As I took my 
place in the omnibus on this particular morning, I could 
not help glancing at the driver with some interest. He 
had evidently been a soldier, and held himself proudly 
and somewhat stiffly erect in true military fashion. He 
was a handsome young fellow, too, blond, with tightly 
curling hair and bright blue eyes and a kindly but choleric 
expression. A character, evidently, as we were soon to 
see. He drove admirably, and it was a pleasure to see 
how skilfully he guided his young and rather skittish 
horses through the crowded streets. Presently, in a very 
narrow old sireet,a boy who was pushing a hand-cart 
contrived, with a stupidity which could not have been 
better directed if it had been malice prepense, to insinuate 
said hand-cart under the fore legs of the leading horse, 
and then to mix it up in some mysterious way with the 
harvess. The horses snorted and plunged and reared, 
and it required all the driver’s skill and strength to extri- 
cate and tranquillize them. 

‘Idiot! Beast! Viper! Pig!” he then shouted, glar- 
ing on the luckless author of the catastrophe. ‘* Con- 
found you and your cart! May God—” he stopped, with 
grinding teeth. ‘‘ May God—govern you!” he finally con- 
cluded. 

It was very funny, and no one could help smiling. But 
our fiery charioteer had not yet delivered his soul suffi- 
ciently. He looked over his shoulder at the retreatin 
boy, and shouted, with blazing eyes: ‘‘ Stupid swine! 
could tear your brain out and eat it!” But still he had 
not sworn, and would not swear. 

Shortly after the second catastrophe all the old shrines 
were lit up at night, and there were prayers for nine days. 
Very beautiful it was to see those faded but still lovely 
frescoes garlanded with fresh flowers and lit up with tall 
tapers, while crowds of men, women, and children knelt 
before them, and the evening hymns and prayers were 
sung and said with great devotion. In an old city like 
Florence one is always discovering egy | new, and 
it was during this nine days’ devotion at the ancient 
shrines that many beautiful frescoes and bits of Robbia 
work were discovered in out-of-the a corners, and in 
the very narrow alleys called vicoli. eps. more pic- 
turesque could be imagined than the lighted and garlanded 
shrines (usually high up on some ancient wall) in these 
narrow vicoli, whi'e the grim fortresslike walls rose dark 
and high on either hand—so high peti ray bm 
and looking at the strip of starlight sky visible between 
them, one had the illusion of standing in some narrow 
mountain pass between precipitous walls of rock, and so 
gazing at the remote and quiet stars. 

In the country, too, evening processions and devotions 
were the order of the day. They usually took place 
shortly after sunset. Singing a processional hymn, and 
carrying a crucifix, a banner with a portrait of the Blessed 
Virgin, garlands of flowers, and lighted tapers, the vil- 
lagers wound round the outskirts of the village to the 
shrine chosen for the evening’s devotion, and there knelt 
and prayed. 

On the 8d of July the famous fresco of the Annuncia- 
tion was uncovered, and so remained for six days. This 
fresco is over.the altar in a small chapel just within the 

reat door of the church of the Annunziata. It was and 
s profoundly venerated by the Florentines. The fresco is 
attributed by Vasari to Pietro Cavallini, but according to 
the popular legend it was painted by angels. The story 
is this, that Cavallini painted the rest-of the fresco, but 
could not satisfy himself with his portrait of the Blessed 
Virgin, and that he began it and destroyed it so often 
that he was in despair. One night he fell asleep from 
sheer exhaustion, and dreamed that he saw the Madonna 
enter his studio accompanied by angels. She smiled upon 
him, and the angels at her command finished the portrait. 
When he awoke, the Madonna of his dream was painted 
on the wall. lt has ever since been the object of a special 
devotion. 

We went twice to the church to see it, and were suc- 
cessful in doing so, but on neither occasion did we pene- 
trate within the railings of the chapel. Twice we were 
almost within it, but the heat and the jostling of the 
crowd were so painful and so suffocating that we relin- 

uished the attempt just as the human wave surged 
through the gate. We saw the fresco quite well, how- 
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ever, and were siruck by the calm, heavenly beauty of the 
Madonna’s face—a look of consummate purity, of inef- 
fable aspiration and divine grace of attitude, which I re- 
member to have observed in no other painting or fresco. 
It looks as if an angel’s hand had painted it; it says, 
almost audibly, ‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord!” 
Faded by time, disfigured by a lofty tiara and triple neck- 
lace of real jewels, which have been fastened to the wall, 
it still remains incomparably lovely, with a spiritual and 
immaculate loveliness which is not of earth. ‘“O Maria, 
pray for me!” ‘O holy Mother, intercede with your Di- 
vine Son!” ‘‘ Maria, pray for us now,and at the hour of our 
death!” were the exclamations which arose on all sides. 
I noticed one man, a tall, vigorous peasant of about fifty 
years of age, who stood for nearly an hour motionless, 
looking at the Madonna with a rapt gaze. ‘‘ Ah!” he ex- 
claimed at last, with a deep sigh of contentment—‘‘ Ah! 
blessed Maria! my Mother! I could never tire of looking, 
Mother!” And when we went away he was still gazing at 
the Madonna with undiminished devotion. 

During the week that the Annunziata was uncovered, a 
curious conversation was overheard between two peasant 
women. 

“How pale the Madonna has grown! It is because she 
has grieved so for the sinfulness of the Florentines!” ex- 
claimed one. 

“Nonsense! It is seven years since the fresco was last 
uncovered,and the dampness of the wall has made it fade!” 
replied the other, who was evidently imbued with the 
spirit of scepticism. 

At eight o’clock on the evening of the 9th of July the 
exposition was over, and the Madonna of the Annunziata 
was covered, not to be shown again until the year of grace 
1900. Let us hope that Florence will be free from earth- 
quakes for another century at least! 

Marre Launt THompPson. 


POLLY. 


N ISS MONEYBAGS the sunrise 
Hath never viewed afar, 
Nor in the dawn-enchanted skies 
Belield the morning star. 
But Polly trips at five o'clock 
Across the twinkling dew 
To milk the cows 
"Neath apple boughs, 
With petals drifting through. 


Miss Moneybags the ballroom 
Adorns with gems agleam, 
And sinks to rest with faded bloom, 
Of conquered hearts to dream. 
But winsome Polly goes to bed 
With bees and butterflies, 
And softly sleeps, 
And ever keeps 
The dewlight in her eyes. 


Miss Moneybags in satin 
May dazzle half the world, 
And oft the glance of Envy win, 
Bediamonded and pearled. 
But Polly in a cotton gown— 
What need hath she of art, 
When just to see 
Her lissome glee 
Hath robbed me of my heart? 
SAMUEL MINTURN PEcK. 


COLD SAUCES AND DRESSINGS. 
BY YSAGUIRRE AND LA MARCA. 


fee is nothing more disagreeable to the palate than 
the taste of cold grease or fat; bearing this in mind 
the cook will always remove the fat from all sauces. 

In making dressing for salads it is always necessary 
that all the ingredients should be docu incorpora- 
ted before the dressing is added to the salad. To obtain 
this result satisfactorily it is necessary to mix the dressing 
in a cool room, and to have all the ingredients as cold as 
possible. When the dressing has assumed the proper con- 
sistency it should be placed on the ice until the very mo- 
ment of sending to the table. 

Albert Dressing.—Mix well 4 table-spoonfuls of olive oil, 
1 table-spoonful of wine, 1 table-spoonful of cider vine- 
gar, & little paprika, and salt to taste. Place on the ice till 
wanted, 

Aspic Sauce. — Rub smooth the yolks of three hard- 
boiled eggs; add 1 oz. of salt, a quarter of a pint of oil— 
by degrees—till it becomes thick; then add 1 teaspoonful 
of anchovy essence and 2 table-spoonfuls of tarragon vine- 
gar. Mix well and set on the ice. 

Cream Dressing.—To the juice of 1 lemon add 2 table- 
spoonfils of drawn butter, 1 teaspoonful of French mus- 
tard, the beaten yolks of three raw eggs, 2 table-spoonfuls 
of cream, and salt to taste; beat smooth and set in a bain- 
marie until it becomes a thick cream. 

Cucumber Dressing.—Remove the seeds from 2 la: ge cu- 
cumbers; grate and drain; add to them 1 table-spoonful of 
finely chopped fresh red peppers, and mix with half a 
pint of mayonnaise dressing. 

Dutch Sauce.—Grate a cupful of horseradish; boil in a 
quarter of a pint of water; strain the water into 3 oz. of 
butter rubbed smooth with 3 oz. of flour; add to the horse- 
radish, and stir to a smooth paste; add 2 table-spoonfuls 
of cream, and the yolks of 6 eggs well beaten, with 8 ta- 
ble-spoonfuls of cider vinegar; salt to taste. 

Green Sauce.—Take equal quantities of tarragon, cher- 
vil, and cress; wash well; add the yolks of 4 hard-boiled 
eggs and 2 anchovies; pound all the ingredients well in a 
mortar; strain through a very fine sieve, and add olive oil 
and lemon juice as in making mayonnaise; season with 

per, salt. and mustard. 

Torseradish Sauce.—Wash and scrape clean a large root 
of horseradish; grate fine. Put in a dish, and add 2 tea- 
spoonfuls of sugar, 3 table-spoonfuls of stock, 2 table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar, and salt; mix well together until the 
sugar is dissolved. This sauce will keep good for two or 
three weeks. 

Mint Sauce.—W ash, pick, and mince the mint; place in 
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a sauce-bowl with some sugar and vinegar; stir until the 
sugar is dissolved. 

layonnaise Dressing.—Chill the yolk of a raw °s8 on 
ice; then put the yolk on a very cold plate, and add a little 
salt and a gill of olive oil, drop by drop, stirring constantly 
in the same direction; when it nhs a cream, add a tea- 
spoonful of French mustard and a table-spoonful of cider 
vinegar; stir all the time to keep from ecurdling. Lemon 
juice or tarragon vinegar may be used instead of the cider 
vinegar, 

Mint and Parsley Sauce.—Take equal quantities of mint 
and parsley; mince, and add mel butter, a little lemon 
juice and salt to taste, 

Netherland Sauce.—Put 6 table-spoonfuls of cider vine- 
gar in a saucepan; allow to boil until reduced to half the 
quantity; when cold, add the yolks of 8 eggs, well beaten, 
a little nutmeg, and 5 oz. of butter. Place on a slow fire 
until thick, ering constantly; then put in a bain-marie, 
add 8 oz. of butter, and beat to a froth. Cool on ice. 

Plain or French Dressing.—Mix well together 3 table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, 1 table-spoonful of vinegar, salt, 
and a little pepper. Keep cool until wanted. 

Ravigote Sauce.—Mince together cresses, chervil, tarra- 
gon, a few celery stalks, and 2 bay leaves; add a talble- 
spoonful of capers, 2 anchovies, salt, and pepper; pound all 
the ingredients in a mortar, and add the yolk of a raw egg, 


a little oil, and vinegar; beat to a cream, and add a little ° 


mustard. 

Salad- Dressing.—Take the yolks of 2 hard-boiled eggs, 
a teaspoonful of grated Parmesan cheese, 1 teaspoonful 
of er ee oy mustard, and a teaspoonful of catsup; 
mix well, and add 4 table-spoonfuls of oil, and 1 table- 
spoonful of cider vinegar; beat the whole to a cream. 

Sauce for Cold Meats.—Grate a cupful of horseradish; 
add a table-spoonful of sugar, and cover with vinegar; 
add salt and a table-spoonful of French mustard. 

Sauce for Fish.—Pound a table-spoonful of grated 
horseradish, 4 shallots, a clove of garlic, a salt-spoonful of 
mustard, and one of celery salt; add a little paprika. 
Pound well, and mix with half a pint of cucumber vinegar, 
and a quarter of a pint each of shallot and horseradish 
vinegar. Let stand for three or four days; strain, and 
bottle the liquor. 

Tartar Sauce-—Mince 2 shallots, a little chervil, and tar- 
ragon; put in a vessel with mustard, a glassful of vinegar, 
salt, pepper, and a little oil; stir constantly. If too thick, 
add a little vinegar. : 

Tartar Sauce (2).—Chop fine, and add 4 or 5 olives, a 
gherkin, and a table-spoonful of capers, to half a pint of 
mayonnaise dressing; mix well and serve. 

Vinaigrette Sauce.—Mix together thoroughly 2 table- 
spoonfuls of olive oil, 2 table-spoonfuls of cider vinegar, 
salt, and a little paprika; add a table-spoonful of finely 
chopped parsley, and 2 finely chopped olives. 





Si - Food Show now in progress at Madison Square 
Garden differs from other food shows in one impor- 
tant feature—the large space in the building that is de- 
voted to charitable and pom een 6 objects. No less 
than fifty of New York’s organized Woman’s Boards of 
Charities will share in the festivities and the receipts. 
The arena circle and the first tier of the main hall have 
been given over to the Woman’s Department, and there 
are to be seen exhibitions from women’s exchanges, in- 
dustrial schools, cooking schools, kindergartens, and the 
like, as well as booths where articles are sold for the ben- 
efit of church and charitable work. During the month 
the show will last each society is to have a reception day, 
upon which will be given a luncheon or high tea. A 
committee will send out four thousand invitations for 
each day’s reception, and the guest who receives an invi- 
tation is expected to present it and one dollar at the box- 
office, and receive in return a ticket to the fair and to the 
meal for which the invitation is issued. The tables will 
be decorated by well-known florists, the food served pre- 
pared by noted caterers, and half of the price of admission 
is a net profit to the society which issues the ticket. 


Although the late Professor Boyesen was an assiduous 
student of English for some time before he began to write 
in it for publication, he never felt that he had really mas- 
tered his adopted tongue until he began to dream in Eng- 
lish, ‘‘ Then,” he said, “I knew 1 had conquered the 


language.” 


A young woman who lives in Philadelphia determined 
last spring that she would learn to ride a wheel, but with 
the deliberation that characterizes dwellers in the Quaker 
City she took some time to make up her mind as to the 
costume in which she should take her rides abroad. Just 
as she had come to a decision she managed to sprain her 
ankle so severely that the doctor vetoed all attempts at 
mounting a wheel for some months. But the young wo- 
man was not to be diverted from her fancicd costume by 
a trifle like a sprained ankle. She bought the bicycle 
suit, and with a pleasure not to be appreciated by the 
New- Yorker, who would be moved to desperation by the 
thoughts of the denied exercise, the Philadelphia girl sits 
with her lame foot on a stool and contemplates that cos- 
tume by the hour. She expects to buy the bicycle next 
spring. 


The ever-present servant question seems to be in a 
fair way towards solution in Orange, New Jersey. For 
more than a year the collection of charming little towns 
known as ‘‘The Oranges” has had an Improvement So- 
ciety whose list now numbers between two and three 
hundred, although it began with only eleven members. 
This society, which has done much good in many ways, 
such as keeping the railroad and trolley cars and stations 
clean, estab ishing a day nursery for poor children, and 
beautifying the parks and streets, is about to establish a 
Domestic Training Association. The plan of its officers is 
to take twenty intelligent girls and train them thoroughly 
as cooks, chambe' s and laundresses, waitresses, and 
nurses. As the first ones are graduated others will take 
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their places, keeping the school always up to twenty. 
The association already has $1000 in hand, and the nom- 
inal fee of the —_ will be a _ help. A house 


will be furnished for the school, and here an employment 
bureau, a woman’s exchange, a laundry, and cooking class- 
es will, it is hoped, aid in paying the expenses of the new 
enterprise, A superintendent for the school will be se- 
cused foams the Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. Mrs. Louis 
L. Gallison, the president of the Orange Improvement So- 
ciety, is enthusiastic over this latest plan, and confident 
of success. Her hope is to have the school in working 
order by the first of the new year. 


The mourning garb that usually serves as a protection 
to its wearer against careless questions and comment en- 
tirely fails in this purpose of its being when the mourner 
meets a tactless person. Such a one, in the guise of « 
celebrated woman’s-rights advocate, was encountered re- 
cently by a young widow in deep mourning. 

“‘T believe you have met my mother,” said the younger 
woman, after the introduction. 

‘‘Thave. Is she dead ?” asked the suffragist. 

The shocked daughter hastened to reply that her mo- 
ther was in excellent health. 

*: Well, then, whom are you in black for?” was the next 
question. 

** My husband,” came the answer, in a low voice. 

The other sniffed. ‘‘ When you grow older, my young 
friend, you'll learn better than to go around the world 
like that, swathed in black, frightening all the people you 
meet out of their wits by making them think all your fam- 
ily have died,” was the sympathizing comment. 


That women of New England origin have banded to- 
gether to promote the interests of their sisters of like ex- 
traction, as well as to enjoy better opportunities for social 
and intellectual intercourse, is a significant fact,.arguing 
that in the onward course of time and civilization help- 
ful channels of similar character will become established 
roma genes the country, and the bond of union and fel- 
lowship thus fostered will hold a far-reaching power and 
influence in the possibility of its issues. 

The National Society of New England Women was 
founded and organized by Mrs. William Gerry Slade in 
New York city on January 4, 1895, and incorporated two 
months later. The fortunate’ originator of the idea is a 
woman of much sweetness and charm of manner, gentle 
though firm, and ssing unusual mental calibre, and 
through her efforts the organization bas already grown to 
the number of one hundred and fifty members, with a 
long waiting list. The society's headquarters are in New 
York, but branches will be formed this fall in various other 
parts of the country outside of the New England district, 
resident Yankees being excluded from the nature of the as- 
sociation. Members may belong to one of two classes—anc- 
tive or associate. An active member is she who isa native 
of New England, or both of whose parents were from 
there, or one of whose parents and whose husband are or 
were natives of that portion of the Union. Associate 
membership consists in being the daughter or grand- 
daughter of i ye man in having one grandparent 
representing a line of New England ancestry and who is 
or was a native, or in being married to a native New-Eng- 
lander; also any one of the gentler sex whose mother is 
an active or associate member is privileged to become the 
latter. 


The initiation fee and annual dues are arranged as fol- 
lows: For each of the first one hundred members the 
initiation fee is one dollar, the annual dues the same; for 
each of the second one hundred members the initiation 
fee is raised to two dollars, the annual dues the same 
sum; and the fees and dues increase correspondingly un- 
til the tenth one hundred in membership is reached. All 
subsequent members pay ten dollars on entrance and ten 
dollars every year. The election and promotion of offi- 
cers is by a somewhat complicated system, but a most 
just and fair one withal, by which each member, during a 
month previous to the annual elections, bas the privilege 
of sending to the nominating committee her choice for 
second vice-president, assistant secretary, assistant trea- 
surer, and four managers. Each year the offices of presi- 
dent, first vice-president, secretary, and treasurer are filled 
by the promotion of the ladies holding the next lower 
positions. Retiring officers are eligible for any office ex- 
cept those just vacated by them. 

The labors of the association are divided among a good- 
ly number of its representatives, for there exist commit- 
tees of all sorts and descriptions—on membership, pur- 
chasing, house, ways and means, entertainments and 
receptions, literary programmes, investigation and relief, 
and more still. Every candidate for admission must have 
her name presented by one member, be vouched for by 
another, and then run the gauntlet of the Investigating 
Committee. Three dissenting votes blight her hopes. 
The seal of the society consists of six shields, bearing the 
coats of arms of the six New England States ra on 
a belt. A stalk of Indian corn rests between the shields, 
tied with a red and white ribbon, the early New England 
colors. The badge is almost the same in design, of gold 
and white enamel, and is worn suspended on a red and 
wliite ribbon from a slender bar of gold. 


The regular meetings of the society are held the last 
Thursday in October, December, February, and April; and 
assume a delightfully social aspect. The prospect for 
this season at hand promises ar pases occasions. 
The reunions are to be held at the Windsor Hotel. The 
October gathering is arranged as a tea and musical. Af- 
ternoon whist is to be a feature of next year’s programme, 
A literary symposium of a high order is being planned. 
An annual dinner is to be established, to occur on the an- 
niversary of the ‘‘ Boston Tea Party,” December 16th— 
altogether an inviting array, varied in character and kind. 

Among the present officers and members are Mrs, 
Slade, founder and first president; Rev. Phoebe A. Hana- 
ford, who occupies the place of minister to the feminine 
order; Mrs. Theodore Frelinghuysen Seward, first vice- 
president; Mrs. Alfred Mills Judson, second vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Henry B. Wilson, recording secretary; Miss 
Hattie A. Slade, cotempendng Muaseiee7 Mrs. Louis De 
Blois Gallison, Miss Caro De B. Gallison, Mrs. Henry G. 
Bartlett, Mrs. David H. Roberts, Mrs. Charles E. Scott, 
Dr. Mary Bond, Mrs, William A. Ewing, and Mrs. Joseph 
Howard, Jun. 
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M\HE driver looked sharply round at them, and then 

turned about to his horses again. As he drove by 
the United States, and the Grand Union, and Congress 
Hall, and out past the Windsor, he named the different 
great hotels to them, and Lorenzo caught at the chance 
to ask him which was the best. ‘‘ Well, I don’t know as 
I could hardly make a choice between the four biggest. 
It depends on what you want for your money.” He 
leaned half round, so as to converse with his passengers 
at his ease, and lightly controlled his slim sorrels with 
his left hand while he stretched his right arm along the 
back of the seat If you want old-family business, I 
should go to the States, and if you want all the earth 
can give in the way of solid comfort, I sh’d go to Con 
gress Hall, and if you want something very tony, I sh’d 
go to the Windsor; but if you're in for all the life you 
can get, and all the distinguished visitors, and the big 
politicians, and style, and jewelry, and full band all the 
while, you want to go to the Grand Union. That’s where 
Id go if I was in Saratoga for a good time; but tastes 
differ, and there a'n’t a word to say against the other big 
hotels, or any house in the place, as far as I’ve heard from 
‘em. Lady object to smokin’?” The driver suddenly ad- 
dressed himself to Lorenzo. ‘‘ Because if she don’t, I'll 
finish my cigar.” He spoke with the unlighted remnant 
of a cigar between his teeth 

Lorenzo looked at Althea, and she said, ‘‘ Nay, I don’t 
mind.” 

A smile ran up into the hard, averted cheek of the 
driver. He was a slim young fellow, who wore his straw 
hat at an impudent angle, and had a handsome face full 
of wicked wisdom; at the same time there was something 
like a struggle of conscience in the restraint from imperti- 
nence which he put upon himself. ‘If you'll just take 
these lines a second,” he said, giving them into Lorenzo's 
hand; and then he lighted a match, and exhaled his thanks 
with the first whiff of his cigar. can always talk so 
much better when I’m smokin’, but I don’t never like to 
smoke when my passengers object.” He started up his 
horses briskly, and pointed out the objects of interest as 
he passed them. ‘‘ That's Congress Park. You want to 
come here in the afternoon for the music—Troy band— 
and there’s a balloon ascension there to-day; that’s some 
thing you don’t want to miss.” He said, more especially 
for Althea’s behoof, ‘‘ Lady goes up.” He let them look 


a moment at the pretty park with its stretch of level 
lawn, and its pavilion and kiosk, its fountain, and its am- 
* Begun in Haerer’s Bazan No. 40, Vol. XXVIII. 
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phitheatrical upland, with a roofage of darker and lighter 
green propped on tall pine and oak tree stems, and then he 
jerked his head towards a building on the left. ‘‘ That’s 
the Saratoga Club. Gamblin’ place,” he explained to 
their innocence. ‘“ Lots of money changes hands every 
night. German prince dropped ten thousand dollars there 
one night, and he didn’t take the whole night for it either. 
It’s a gay place, if it don’t look it.” In fact, with its dis- 
creetly drawn curtains, its careful keeping of grass and 
flowers, the club-house looked in the bright morning sun 
like the demure dwelling of some rich man who did not 
care to flaunt his riches. ‘‘ Indian encampment,” said the 
driver, with another nod to the left, a little farther up the 
hill. ‘*Get your fortune told there; shooting - gallery, 
Punch and Judy, and a little of everything.” He nodded 
at a splendid villa on the right, with an auctioneer’s sign 
upon it. ‘* One of our leadin’ gamblers’ house. Cost him 
eighty thousand dollars, and won’t bring twenty under 
the hammer. Got caught in the panic. Took to specu 
Jatin’. Been all right if he'd stuck to the cards,” he con- 
cluded, as if this were the moral. 

Lorenzo’s mind worked with rustic slowness through a 
cloud of worldly ignorance, and the driver had time to 
point out several other notable residences on the handsome 
avenue which they were passing through, and tokd them 
that it was the way to the horse-races, and that they ought 
to be in Saratoga for the races, before Lorenzo could get 
round to ask, ‘‘ But a’n’t it against the law to gamble?” 

‘It’s against the gospel too, I guess,” said the driver; 
“but you wouldn’t know it in Saratoga. It’s the gam- 
blin’ and the racin’ that makes the place.” He spoke with 
that pride which people feel in their local evils if they are 
very great. He swept his passengers with his hardy eye, 
as if for full enjoyment of any horror he had raised in 
them, and ended: “‘ And there a’n’t but one single minis- 
ter here that J ever heard of that’s had the gall to say a 
word against hoss-racin’. That's what Saratoga is.” 

His point was lost to them in the thought that came 
into both their minds at once. Lorenzo whispered it: 
**Wouldn’t that be the one?” 

*“*I don’t know,” Althea began. Then she said, boldly: 
“Yee, it would. Ask who it is.” 

It took courage; but Lorenzo was leaning forward to 
put the question, when the driver turned round upon them 
and said, ‘‘ But if it a’n’t one thing it’s another, and I don’t 
suppose Saratoga’s any worse than any other place in the 
world-outside.”” 

He pronounced the last words slowly, but with no-ap- 
parent consciousness that they must have a peculiar effect 
with Lorenzo and Althea, who mutely shrank together at 
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them. ‘‘ You ought to let me fetch you here in the after- 
noon if you want to see life,” the driver went on, care- 
lessly. ‘‘It’s a string of carriages going out one side, and 
a string coming in on the other. Or it is,” he added, more 
candidly, ‘‘in the season. It’s full early yet.” 

It was Althea who commanded herself first. When the 
danger of discovery seemed past Lorenzo was still silent, 
but she began to talk and to ask the driver questions, 
which he answered, ‘‘ Yes, ma'am,” and ‘‘No, ma’am,” 
with a crowing stress on the opening word that seemed 
personal to her at first, and then only personal to himself 
But it was as if he had to be held in check continually 
from taking liberties, and it tasked all the severity Althea 
had learned in teaching the girls’ school at the Family 
to manage him. Lorenzo was no help to her; but she held 
her own, even upon ground so strange to her. 

When they reached the way-side restaurant at the end 
of the lake, he said, Well, here they were, if they wanted 
to get a lemonade, or anything; and he aided to Lorenzo, 
‘Be a dollar; I sha’n’t charge you anything extra for 
showin’ you round first, as I said.” 

‘**I thought,” said Lorenzo to Althea, as they followed 
passively the lead of the waiter who was showing them to 
a table on the veranda of the house, ‘‘ that it meant taking 
us back too. Didn’t you, Althea?” 

** Yee,” Althea whispered, in return. 
didn’t. I don’t believe I like him very 
take another carriage back.” 

“Ob yee.” 

They could see far up the lovely Inke from their table, 
and beyond a stretch of level the noble range of nearer 
uplands and farther mountains that frames the Saratoga 
landscape on the northward. 

‘*It’s sightly, Althea,” Lorenzo murmured; and she an 
swered in the same undertone, *‘ Yee, it is.” 

She spoke vaguely, for she was noticing the people who 
were sitting about at the other tables, and trying to make 
out what kind of people they were. There was one group 
of rather noisy girls, who had very yellow hair and bright 
cheeks, and who seemed to her like a bevy of harsh, brill- 
iant birds; their eyes shone glassily when they turned to 
look at her. A family party of father and mother, and 
children who had to be constantly checked and controlled, 
were-at another table. At another still a pair in later 
middle life, who sat at their half-eaten ices, seemed to be 
studying the rest, and Althea could feel that Lorenzo and 
she were peculiarly interesting to this pair, 

“They are talking about us,” she said to Lorenzo. 

“Well,” he returned, after a long draught of his lem- 
onade—he had ordered that because the driver had men- 


** But I'm glad it 
much. We can 


yo lemonade—‘‘ they can’t say anything against you, 
thea,” 

‘*I wonder if they live in Saratoga,” she said. 

‘*What makes you ask that?” 

‘I don’t know,” she answered, faintly, and she looked 
down. ‘‘ Don’t you think they are very nice appearing?” 

‘Yee, I do,” said Lorenzo, after a moment. ‘“* We've 
got to ask somebody about a minister, I presume,” he 
mused aloud, “ sooner or later.” 

A quick tpd and white dyed and then blanched Althea’s 
face. ‘‘ There’s no—hurry. I like keeping so, don’t you, 
Lorenzo?” 

“Oh yee 

‘* Nay.” 

‘‘| do declare, when that fellow spoke up so about the 
world-outside I didn’t know which way to look. Althea, 
if you think those friends reside here, and it would do to 
ask them about a minister—” 

‘‘ Nay,” she whispered back in a sudden panic, “ you 
mustn't!” 

‘Well, I won't then.” 

They bad to pass the elderly couple in going out, and 
Althea heard the gentleman say to the lady, “ It’s quite 
the nun. look.” 

“Yes. I don't understand,” the lady answered. ‘‘ Beau- 
tiful—lovely—pure! It’s like a child’s—an angel's.” 

They were both looking up the lake, where the little 
excursion steamer was coming in sight. 

VI 

Lorenzo and Althea found a number of carriages stand- 
ing outside, but the drivers all suid they were engaged. 
The driver who had brought them was sitting under a 
tree smoking. He waited for them to ask the others, and 
then he called out briskly to them, as if he had never seen 
them before, ‘* Carriage?” 

They looked at each other. 
walk back,” Lorenzo suggested. 

“It would dust this dress,” said Althea, “and I can’t 
seem to walk so well in these shoes.” 

Lorenzo turned to the driver, who had now come up to 
them. ‘‘ What will you charge to take us back to town?” 

The driver reflected. ‘* Well, I’ve got to go back pretty 
soon anyway. I'll leave it to you.” 

“Tf it was worth a dollar to bring us here,” said Lo- 
renzo, firmly, ‘it’s worth a dollar to take us back; and it 
a’n't worth any more.” 

‘‘ All right,” said the man, and he jumped to his seat. 
‘Where do you want I should leave you?” he asked, turn- 
ing round to them when they were seated, while his sor- 
rels started gayly off of themselves. ‘* Leave you at Con- 
gress Park, if you say so. It’s central, and you could set 
down in there, and think what you wanted to do next.” 

They felt an impertinence in his suggestion, but it ex- 
pressed their minds, and Lorenzo assented with a stiff 
All right.” He received some remarks of the driver's 
so forbiddingly that he left them quite to themselves until 
they reached the park. 

When they dismounted at the upper gate he took Lo- 
renzo’s Uollar with a certain hesitation. ‘I don’t know 
as I'd ought to charge you so much for just bringin’ you 
back.” He looked at them, and then suddenly turned 
upon Lorenzo: ‘‘ Say, a’n't you up from Lebanon ? You're 
Shakers, anyway!” 

“Nay,” returned Lorenzo, angrily, ‘‘ we are not.” 

“‘ Nays have it,” said the young fellow. Without look- 
ing round at them, he hollowed out his hands about the 
match he struck, and lighted a cigar at it while he drove 
up the street at a slow walk, with the lines held between 
his knees. 

“Oh, Lorenzo, "cried Althea, ‘‘ we are / 
! How could you say it?” 

* Well, Althea, we a’n’t from Lebanon!” 

“Oh, you know it wasn't that you denied. We are 
Shakers. Run after him—run after him, and tell him so, 
no matter what happens!” 

“Well, well! But just as you say, Althea. 
want to tell a lie any more than you do.” 

Lorenzo started and ran up the street after the engeeas 
calling out: *‘Say! Hello! Stop there a minute.” The 
driver stopped and looked round. Lorenzo did not give 
himself time to falter after he came up. ‘‘We are 
Shakers. Yee, weare! What is it to you?” he added, in 
defiance 

‘Oh, nothing,” said the young fellow. ‘‘ I’m from down 
around Lebanon myself. Been at the Family there many 
atime. Just wanted to see if you'd lie about it; always 
heard « Shaker wouldn't lie.” 

** Wall, we're not from Lebanon!” Lorenzo retorted, with 
futile resentment. 

‘* All right,” said the driver. ‘‘ Lookin’ for a minister?” 

The answer seemed to fly out of Lorenzo’s mouth of 
itself: ‘‘ Yee, we are.” 

‘I thought so,” said the driver. ‘‘ Well, 1 know the 
whitest man in thés town, and I can take you to him, if 
you want to get married. Take you and the lady there, 
and it sha’n’t cost you a cent. Say!” He drew from his 
waistcoat pocket the dollar bill which Lorenzo had just 
given him, and handed it to him. ‘‘ You just take that, 
and if he a’n’t all I tell you, you keep it. I don’t want 
any man’s money without | earn it.” 

** All right,” said Lorenzo, and he put the bill in his 
pocket and walked back to Althea in a kind of daze, 
while the carriage slowly followed. ‘‘ Althea, he say she 
knows a good minister.” 

“Get right in, lady,” said the driver. ‘If you're all 
right, I guess you won't feel but what he is. Well, I'll 
tell you what! He’s the one—and he’s the only one— 
that’s got the gall to preach against hoss-racin’.” 

He looked as if his words must carry conviction; the 
lovers were helpless before them, and they mounted to 
the place they had so lately left. The driver turned re- 
assuringly to Althea again. ‘‘ Now don’t you be anxious 
any. If you don’t like his looks you just come right out 
again, and I'll take you anywheres else you want to go— 
and I know every minister in the place—and no extra 
charge.” 

They had not even to go inside for the task the driver 
proposed. The minister himself answered Lorenzo's ring; 
he pushed open the lattice door that opened outwardly, 
anc connie them from the threshold with a face that 
seemed kind and gentle as well as shrewd. Lorenzo and 
Althea looked at each other without being able to speak. 

The driver spoke for them from his e, where he 


But we can’t keep so always.” 


**It would be too far to 


You know we 


are 


I don't 


waited to see whether they should find the minister at 
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home. ‘‘ Good-morning, dominie! I want you to take 
care of these folks. of mine.” 

The minister looked up at him from under brows that 
frowned in the strong sunlight, and then laughed in rec- 
ognition. ‘I hope they have some better recommenda- 
tion. Will you walk in?” he asked of the young couple, 
and he held the door open for them to enter, and shut 
it upon them in the cool, dark entry, without further 
notice of the driver. Then he led them into a dim parlor, 
and when he had made a little more light in it by turnin 
the slats of one of the blinds, he asked them if they woudl 
not sit down. He said he would be with them in a mo- 
ment, and he went out, as if to still the clamor of chil- 
dren’s voices which made themselves heard from the rear 
of the house, and then were silent. 

{ro BE oonTiInUED.) 


A SMALL DINNER. 


HE winter is atmost upon us,and as we put aside our 

— costumes and turn away from the bappy, easy 
summer life, our thoughts naturally wander to the coming 
season, with its duties, both social and domestic. The lady 
of the house takes out her visiting-list,and running over 
the names, marks those to whom sbe is under obligation 
and those whom she wishes to entertain, and then con- 
siders what the form of entertainment shall be. 

The inevitable ‘‘ teas” and “‘ days” which a hostess has to 
encounter some time before Lent must be planned, and per- 
haps one or two big functions also—dances, coming-out 
receptions, large dinners, etc. But besides all these there 
is one kind of entertainment which, I think, every host and 
hostess, however elaborate or simple their establishment 
may be, must look forward to as almost the pleasantest 
way of showing hospitality. It is the little dinner of four 
or six guests, given without ostentation or pretentious 


preparations for menu and service, where the viands aré%« 


cooked and served by the ordinary domestics of the house- 
hold, without aid from caterer or hired waiters—really a 
home dinner, where the limited number of diners makes 
general conversation pleasant and possible, and from 
which the guests depart unwearied by a surfeit of fare 
or the strain of a long téte-d-téte with a possibly uncon- 
genial companion. 

Any hostess with the ordinary appointments and ser- 
vice which moderate means command can give these little 
repasts successfully without undue anxiety or forethought, 
provided she bas her ménage under wise control, and time 
to give personal supervision to the details herself, and, 
most important of all, if she possesses the happy faculty 
of bringing the right people together, and is able to tact- 
fully draw them out by her suggestiveness and responsive 
sympathy. With such a hostess and host, and household 
who are in accord, these little dinners are sure to be suc- 
cessful, and the invitations to them will be joyfully wel- 
comed and eagerly accepted, 

The order of procedure for these entertainments is com- 
paratively simple, but it must be well understood that al- 
though the staff of servants is small, they should be well 
trained, and understand the ordinary requirements of good 
cooking, serving, and waiting, and be able to carry out 
their mistress’s directions in these matters. 

The date of the dinner having been decided, the num- 
ber of guests and who will be congenial must be next 
considered. An uneven number, or where the ladies and 
—- are not equally divided, is not permissible. 

en are too many people for one maid to wait on easily, 
and while eight is the best number if the dinner is 
served at the prettiest and most convenient of all tables 
for entertaining, a round one, where the host and hostess 
do not necessarily sit opposite each other, yet at an oblon 
or extension table with the host and hostess at the head onl 
foot it is an awkward number, as two ladies and two gen- 
tlemen come together. Six is therefore the best number 
unless a round table is used. 

The invitations are sent about ten days before the din- 
ner. These should be on a sheet of note-paper, which can 
be plain, or decorated with crest, monogram, or address, 
and written and signed by the hostess in the form of a 
personal note, worded so that it will be understood that 
the dinner is a very small and informal affair. There is 
no regular form for these invitations, as they vary with 
every occasion, but an ordinary manner of wording is as 
follows: 

50 West 200th Street. 

My dear Mrs. Wells,— Will you and Mr. Wells dine with 
us most informally on Thursday, December the Nineteenth, 
at seven o'clock ? 

I am anxious to have you meet our friends Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Mason, who will be with us on that evening, and 
of whom you have heard me speak so often. 

My husband joins me in warm greetings to you and Mr. 
Wells. 

Hoping that you have no other engagement for the Nine- 
teenth, I am, Cordially yours, 

Anna Julien Rogers. 

Monday, December Ninth. 


Such an invitation should be answered immediately, in 
a short personal note of thanks, the lady or gentleman to 
whom it is written stating the reasons for declining if 
unable to accept. 

The answers having been received, and the places of 
those who have sent regrets filled by others, the hostess 
need not begin her preparations until the day before the 
dinner. She should then consult with the cook, give the 
orders for marketing for the following day, see that the 
necessary wines are in the cellar, order the flowers, bon- 
bons, ices, small confectionery, etc., leaving nothing of 
importance to be ordered the next day, when an accident 
might happen too late for ber to chan her plans. On 
the morning before the dinner she should give very care- 
ful instructions to the cook and waitress, writing out two 
lists of the courses, how they are to be served, and what 
accompanies each. One of these lists is for the kitchen, 
the other for the butler’s pantry. The silver should be 
looked over and polished, the china and glass washed, the 
linen sorted, on & fresh piece of chamois ready with 
which to give a last touch to everything as it is placed on 
the table. 

An hour before the dinner hour the mistress enters the 
dining-room to see that all is in iness and the maids 
on hand. The present fashion of having maids to wait is 
a good one; for unless a butler is an expert and can corn- 
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. The head maid ld have an 
assistant in the butler’s pantry during the dinner to hand 
her the dishes as they come from kitchen, and take 


them from her, uncork the wines, wash any articles re- 
+ ey and assist in passing the vegetables, sauces, etc. 

hese maids should be dressed alike, in plain black alpaca 
dresses, wide white aprons finished with a deep hem, 
small starched turn-back collars and cuffs, and cups made 
of a small square of muslin. 

With a glance to see that these costumes are correct, the 
mistress then notes carefully the arrangements for serving 
the dinner. On the side serving-table is all the silver 
to be used not already on the dining-table, forks, knives, 

ps, fish set, serving forks and spoons, ladles, etc. 
ere also are the piles of plates for the courses that are 
served cold, and the finger. bowls, one-third full of water, 
with a few violets in each one, resting each on its plate on 
a small lace or embroidered doily. The silver salver with 
its spotless doily is ready, the bottles of white wine which 
are to be chilled are on ice, those of red wine in blood- 
warm water. The flowers are arranged, and with the 
candles are in a cold place, where they will be left uniil 
laced on the table just before the dinner is announced. 
he dinner table is of course set, and it shows the result 
of careful study. 

Over the heavy Canton-flannel under-cloth is laid the 
cloth of fine white damask, which falls to the ground all 
around the table. On this is laid the ceutre piece of lace 
or embroidery in white or colors. A low vase or bowl 
of flowers is to rest in the centre of all—the flowers sug- 
gest in their color the scheme which is carried out in all 
else of eolor on the table. The candelabra, which hold 
from two to twelve candles, stand at the corners or ends 
of the table; or the candles are put in single candlesticks, 
which are placed at regular intervals near the centre. 
The color of the candles and the small shades of fanc 

per, silk, or silver, is of the prevailing hue. Fancy sil- 

r dishes for the bonbons and liitle iced cakes, which are 
made in any color to order stand between tall platters of 
fine fruit. The decanters for the red wine are set at the 
corners, and interspersed among the larger dishes are the 
small silver bonbonniéres for salted almonds, marrons 
glacés, etc. At each place is a nage square napkin, fold- 
ed squarely or in a | aeay which holds a roljl or piece 
of bread. At the left are two forks and the oyster-fork, 
at the right two knives and the soup-spoon, the other 
forks and knives necessary for the different courses being 
put at each person's place just before the course is passed. 
At the right of each place are the water and wine glasses, 
and the small salt-cellars and pepper-boxes stand between 
the places for the use of every two persons. Besides the 
beauty of the appointments and harmony of color there 
is a regularity and order in the setting of the table which 
makes the whole effect most attractive and pleasing. 

Well satisfied with all, the mistress gives a few final 
directions about light, heat, etc., then retires to don her 
dinner gown. 

Five minutes before the dinner hour she is in the 
drawing-room, ready and calm ; for ‘‘ mistress of her- 
self” she must be, and showing no sign of nervous- 
ness, although this may be the first experience in her 
young married life of entertaining in a new home, and a 
thousand fears of all that may go wrong may assail her. 
The host is here also, attired in dress suit, black waistcoat, 
narrow black satin tie,and patent-leather shoes. There 
is no exception to this costume for host and male guests, 
except at a larger entertainment, where white waistcout 
and white tie may be worn. 

The dress of the hostess and lady guests is more varia- 
ble, although, unless otherwise understood, a low light 
—e dress, with gloves, is always the proper toilette 
for a dinner, even if it is small and informal. 

About ten minutes past the dinner hour the guests be- 
gin to arrive. The gentlemen remove their coats and 
hats in the entrance hall; the ladies go toa dressing-room, 
where A maid assists them with their wraps, etc. On the 
dressing-table are fresh brush and comb, hand-glass, pow- 
der, pins, button-hook, and all the small articles of toilet. 
While each lady gives a final touclr to her attire, her hus- 
band awaits her in the hall, and, as she joins him, they en- 
ter the drawing-room together, and are greeted by the host 
and hostess, and introduced by the latter to any guests 
that they do not already know. 

A few moments are spent in general conversation after 
all the company have assembled; then dinner ‘s an- 
nounced. The maid appears, drawing back the portiéres 
that divide the parlor from the dining-room, or waiting 

uietly at the door until she catches her mistress’s eye, 
then saying, ‘‘ Mrs. Rogers, dinner is served.” 

Giving his right arm to the lady guest of honor, the 
host leads the way to the dining-room, followed by the 
other guests, the hostess quietly telling each gentleman 
whom he is to escort, and walking out last herself with the 
gentleman who is to sit at ber right. 

In the dining-room all is in readiness, and now is seen 
the result of the mistress’s skill and art. The air of the 
room is fresh and cool, and free from the slightest odor of 
cooking. The gas-jets on the side walls burn dimly, all 
the light being concentrated on the dinner table, where 
from the many candles there it dances and sparkles on the 
silver and glass and faces of the guests as they take their 
seals, 

The dinner begins. At each place is a bare plate, and 
during the dinner, between the courses, there is always 
one of these place plates before every person; they should 
be of rare and beautiful china, and vary, different sets be- 
ing used after each course. First come oysters. Six of 
these on the half-shell are put before each person, either 
on a regular oyster-plate or on an ordinary dessert-plate, 
resting on a small fringed napkin, which is folded. A 
piece of lemon should be on every plate. Soup is the next 
course, the plates put before each person being half-full; 
any clear and delicate soup is proper. Hors-d’euvres fol- 
low—olives, celery, radishes, or any small relishes, which 
are eaten with the fingers and passed on a salver, severn] 
of the small dishes being passed at the same time. Fish 
now appears, either creamed and prepared, such, for ex- 
ample, as lobster Newburg, and served in individual 
dishes, which rest on a doily or on a plate, or if boiled or 

broiled cut in slices, laid on a folded napkin, garnished 
with sauce, and passed on a platter. Potatoes or dressed 
cucumbers are passed with the fish if prepared in the 
latter way. With this course white wine is served, the 
waitress pouring it into the glasses from the bottle with a 
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napkin wrapped around it. The entrées follow the fish. 
These can be sweetbreads, patties, croquettes, timbales, or 
any made dish served on a platter and properly garnished. 
There can be one or several courses of entrées. Then the 

jéce de résistance comes. This must be a heavy roast, 

let of beef, saddle of mutton, or any suitable meat cut in 
slices and passed on a platter with a sauce or garnishings. 
Potatoes and a vegetable are passed with it. The wait- 
ress, having already poured the red wine from the decan- 
ters, now pours out the champagne, if this wine is includ- 
ed in the diuner list, in the same way as the white wine 
was served earlier. ‘The next course is Roman punch, 
served in fancy forms or appropriate fancy glasses, and 
served always individually. Game and salad then come, 
the game either cold or warm and the salad dressed. The 
serious part of the dinner being now over, the table is 
cleared. All pieces of bread are removed first with a 
fork, then the salt-cellars, pepper-boxes, etc., and last the 
crumbs are swept up. A finger-bowl on a dessert-plate 
with a dessert-fork is put before each person, the 
next course, invariably ices or frozen pudding in a fancy 
form, sliced and on a platter, is i oll Cake goes with 
this course. The dessert-plates being removed, the last 
— of fruit, bonbons, etc., is sam and so the dinner 
ends. 

Quietly and with perfect system every course has been 
served and removed. Not an article has beew.dropped or 
a person’s wants overlooked. The lady of the house has 
not shown any more consciousness of dining at her own 
table than one of her guests. The conversation has run 
easily and uninterruptedly, The candles still burn stead- 
ily, and the apparent confusion of the wine-glasses and 
bonbon-dishes which are left on the table only makes it 
the more attractive and informal. There are a few mo- 
ments of easy talk, and then the hostess, watching her op- 
portunity, and careful not to interrupt too suddenly any 
uncompleted conversation, rises. At this signal the men 
all stand, while the ladies gather their fans, gloves, and 
small belongings and follow the hostess from the room, 
the host holding aside the portiéres for them to pass out. 

The gentlemen then settle themselves comfortably 
around the table for an informal half-hour over their ci- 
gars, liqueurs, and coffee. In the drawing-room the ladies 
are also served with coffee and liqueurs, A small waiter 
with coffee-cups, spoons, sugar, cream, and coffee in a lit- 
tle silver pot is passed, and every lady pours her own 
cup, or the waitress pours it for her. The liqueurs are in 
tiny glasses, those for the eréme de menthe being filled with 
crushed ice. 

After they have finished their cigars the gentlemen ap- 
pear, and for a time there is music or general conversa- 
tion, or the party breaks up into (éte-d-téte talk. Then 
the guests take their departure, with a few gracious words 
to the hostess, the other guests usually waiting for the 
lady in whose honor the dinner is given to make the first 
move to go 

So ends the evening, and the lord and lady of the man- 
sion are left alone, with a pleasant little glow of self-satis- 
faction, happy in the thought of having given an enter- 
tainment which was well planned and successfully carried 
out. ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS. 


THROUGH THE PYRENEES. 
CAUTERETS—THE COL D’ASPIN—LUCHON. 


‘ - road which leads from Pierrefitte to Cauterets as- 
cends in generous sweeping curves, and is at times 
cut through the massive rocks which tower above a wild 
ravine—the bed of the Gave de Cauterets. From the 
coach we looked off upon a splendid view of gentle Ar- 
gelés, and upon the valleys of the Gave de Pau and the 
Gave de Cauterets. Above were the sombre lead-mines, 
and on all sides rugged masses of upheaved stone and 
roots of giant trees bore testimony to the force of devas- 
tating avalanches—so frequent, indeed, in this part of the 
Pyrenees as to render it uninhabitable during the winter 
months. 

At one turn in the road we came upon two gypsies, pic- 
turesquely grouped beneath a large chestnut-tree. he 
woman—a beautiful young creature with flashing eyes, 
regular features, and brilliant coloring—was kneeling be- 
side a silvery rivulet and bathing her face and arms in the 
cool inviting water, her scarlet kerchief falling from her 
shapely Sootend disclosing the traditional masses of raven 
locks. Her companion was stretched lazily at full length 
upon the sward, a certain elegance characterizing his 
bearing, in spite of the grotesque multi-colored patches 
in the garments which scarce covered his form. A large 
monkey and a tambourine were visible, and seemed to be 
the only possessions of the pair. 

The beauty and interest of the drive, and Cauterets’ 
fame, prepared us for attractions of an unusual order. 
However, a certain feeling of gloom settled upon us at 
first sight of the dingy streets, with their throngs of de- 
jected-looking individuals on their way to and from the 
thermes, and this impression deepened with each day of 
our sojourn in the disappointing and most unlovable 
health resort. Apparently everybody is very suffering 
and very seriously in earnest concerning his cure at Cau- 
terets. What with the dreary processions of invalids up 
and down the Esplanade des (Zufs (where everybody is 
muffled up to the ears, and where the silence is only bro. 
ken by the spasmodic attacks of coughing heard on all 
sides), the anything but esthetic appearance of rows upon 
rows of men and women gargling their throats in full 
view within the different établissements, and what with 
the rapid climatic changes, which invariably bring damp 
chilly evenings at the close of exceedingly hot days, I am 
sure that the unsuspecting traveller who enters Cauterets 
in good condition develops the necessary sore throat and 
sense of depression with startling promptness, and is 
forced to submit to a full course of treatment in order to 
obtain his release from the place. 

There are no amusements, if one excepts the antics of 
miserable mountebanks, who tumble about and run races 
in the streets for the sous which are tossed by the few 
persons able to take any interest in their performances. 

Children who are mere toddling infants, and with neg- 
lected, abused-looking appearance, struggle along be- 
neath their burden pe Mes morn of flowers, rarely one 
purchased Priests abound. One sees multitudes of them 
striding along, with their black skirts sweeping up the 
horrible gray dust which rises in repulsive clouds from 
the roads and pathways, 
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Prominent statesmen, distinguished artists, and orators 
are among the pacts pu who have brought their in- 
firmities to this ce cure for the treatnient of throat 
maladies, but individuality is hopelessly sunk, and one 
searches in vain for objects of interest in the throngs 
upon the streets. 

Let us pass on to Bagnéres-de-Bigorre, our next station— 
pretty Bagnéres, with its Casino, its bright avenues lined 
with houses, whose distinctive feature is the charming 
roof-garden filled with gay flowering plants. An excei- 
lent bund provides good music iu the park attached to ue 
Casino, and in one corner, shielded by a clump of trees 
aud shrubs, one finds a gamiug-table, its toy machinery — 
a chemin de fer — disguising the fatal purpose and evil 
influence of the game. The sinister face of the croupier, 
and the dreary monotonous chant, ** Faites vos jeux,” 
seem strangely at variance with the sunshine, the happy 
voices of children playing in other parts of the garuen, 
and the rural surroundings. 

The drive from Bagnéres-de-Bigorre to Luchon is con- 
sidered the most important of all the world-renowned 
Pyrenean drives. Light mountain vehicles, good horses, 
and capable drivers can be obtained ut Baguéres, and are 
indispensable for the long day’s excursion. 

A climax of beautiful scevery is reached after a five 
hours’ drive, and just before the noonday halt. One comes 
upon it suddenly in arriving at the summit of a steep 
mountain pass, and from the broad plateau one gazes upon 
a superb view, imposing in its savage grundeur—the mar- 
vellous panorama of the Col d’Aspin. 

In the silence, and in sight of those majestic snow- 
crowned peaks, the shepherds come bounding lightly up 
the clitfs—wild uncanny-looking creatures, whose gar- 
ments blend with the color of the earth, and whose faces 
and forms seem as uncivilized as the place itself. They 
disappear quietly when they have satisfied their curiosity 
concerning the rare spectacle of human beings, and we 
yield to our guide’s entreaties and reluctantly leave the 
glorious outlook to exchange its fascination for the pro- 
saic creature comforts of the little inn near by. 

A long rest follows, and then we drive on past the won- 
derful Col La Peyrasourd, a deserted road, where the beg- 
gars have quite the air of brigands, and where one deems 
it advisable to hold coins in readiness, that they may not 
linger too long by the carriage as it rolls through the lone- 
ly torest way. After many hours the road begins wind- 
ing and changes its character, being marked with shrines 
and crosses and dotted with hamlets; and so it leads on 
to Luchon, which is surrounded by green bills, and nestled 
dcwn among them in the prettiest fashion imaginable. 
Its streets, as we enter, are filled with tourists on don- 
keys, whose scarlet trappings show beneath their riders— 
many of them actresses, who crowd this resort, and who 
especially delight in parading their extraordinary finery 
through the avenues while mounted on the modest little 
beasts of burden who have carried them up the moun- 
tains. 

The drivers of public vehicles are resplendent with red 
waistcoats, silver buttons, and postilion jackets orna- 
mented with much silver braid; and the customary use of 
four horses to each vehicle adds to the effect of these local 
establishments. 

Luchon has the best-organized baths and rooms for in- 
halations and pulvérisations of any health resort in France. 
The system, the attendance, and the extreme neatness and 
care at the établissements cannot be too highly commend- 
ed, and in the cure of throat troubles and for rheumatic 
difficulties the waters and the treatment are really valu- 
able. It must be owned, alas! that the directors are only 
concerned for the pecuniary results of their season, and 
everything possible is done to extort money from those 
who avail themselves of the cure. 

Two English ladies—one of whom spoke French fluent- 
ly —asked the man at the bureau of the principal éta- 
blissement if it was not possible for herself and friend to 
pay separately each day, and thus save the subscription 
tee of ten francs for each person—a tax quite apart from 
the exorbitant charges for baths, etc. ‘lo all her ques- 
tions there were impatient negative answers, and the lady 
felt herself foreed to secure two subscriptions, though 
the week’s subscription proved under such terms to equal 
that otherwise paid for a full month. Later, discoverin 
an affiche which proved that she could pay separately, ond 
with far greater economy, without subscribing, she sought 
out the director-in-chief, accompanied by an on-looker 
who bore testimony to the accuracy of her statement, and 
begged him politely to allow her to exchange the useless 
subscriptions for the same sum of money in bath-tickets. 
The answer was a refusal couched in the most insolent 
language; and many similar complaints were the rule 
rather than the exception during the writer’s brief stay at 
Luchon. 

One might search far and wide before Sees a 
more beautiful and luxurious Casino, and a Venetian féte, 
with fairylike illuminations and colored fountains, lingers 
in the memory as a delightful souvenir of one summer 
evening within its grounds. Music is heard during the 
afternoons and evenings, and the small theatre attached 
to the Casino supports light operas and comedies, which 
are invariably well attended. 

The shops and hotels on the Allée d’Etiguy are effec- 
tive, and in the evening the cafés are crowded with peo- 
ple dining in the open air, while Spanish singers sing 
national or popular airs to the accompaniment of guitars 
and mandolins. The excursions are very numerous, and 
are all well worth taking, one of the finest being the drive 
to the Vallée d’Ouaille, where one eats crépes at little 
tables in arbors upon the rocks, with a view of the higb- 
est mountains, among which—if you are in good luck re- 
garding the weather—is the noble Maladetta, covered with 
gleaming ice. 

At eventide the shepherds drive the goats into Luchon 
and milk them for the invalids, who come to drink the 
milk while it is warm and fresh, as it is believed to be 
beneficial for those who suffer from delicate throats or 
lungs. The shepherd blows a melody upon his little 
wooden pipe as he enters the village at the foot of the 
mountains, and one hears the simple air from afar as it 
floats down at sunset, or at dawn, when he once mofe 
drives his flock to the pastures above. It is our last 
memory of Luchon, this tiny thread of melody, as we go 
in search of new scenes, and we realize with more than 
es that we bave ended our refreshing and delightful 

p through the region of the Pyrenees. 

Lvucta Purpy. 
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M. E. B.—It is 
Sirangers to the caller to ask for and 
well us the guest. 
Other ladies in the family. 

lenowanor.—At a noon weddi 


when call! on a friend who is visiting 
ve a card for the hostess as 
it is not weceseury for the caller to ask for the 


where the bride wears the - 


he groom, ushers, and father of the bride 
should ceriatuly wea! biack frock-coats and the regulation costume 


books. Or, if this is too troublesome, have certain of the stories read 
alond some ove who can ma the Scottieh dialect, and treat 
nds to a few of the dear Scotch ballads that are always 
If these can be rendered by sin in Scotch costume, so much 
the better. For your supper, you serve bunnocks or vat-cakes, 
cream cheese, Dundee marmalade, Scotch short-cakes, and other dain- 
ties suggestive of the “ Land o’ Cakes.” 2 It is not easy to find plea- 
sant books for reading aloud from which all things sad are excluded. 
Annie Trumball Slosson's Seven Dreamers makes charming reading 
to an invalid, although it contains pathetic tales, Anna Fuller's Pratt 
ite, Mra. rd's Scarlet , and all Miss Wiikins's books 
are delightful for reading aloud. So are Barrie's books, and Steven- 
son's short stories, and his Virginibus pr For longer books, 
Captain King's novels are stirring and delightful. Mrs, McGlasson, 
Uctave Thanet, Thomas Janvier, and countiess others have written 
books that will amuse an invalid without wearying or depressing: 

Tenonant Svnsoaimen.—Use principally white flowers in silver vases 
or bowls for your floral decorations. Have wide silvery-gray ribbons 
radiating from the centre piece to each place, and on the outer end of 
each have the name of the guest to whom it belongs written in silver 
letters, The other end should have attached to it some silver trinket 
or souvenir—if yon desire to offer them—and all these may be concealed 
until the close of the feast by white flowers or a decoration of fringed 
silver paper. Mrs, Stevenson’s present abode is probably at Samoa, 
the home of her husband. 

Dovstrvut.—No kind of work, if well done, injures a woman socially 
in the eyes of sensible people who know her. Much depends upon the 
woman. If, as you say, she is “ well educated and well bred,” she will 
be respected by all but the very ignorant or the merely rich, who judge 
every one by her financial standing. 

*® Manis.—Your blue poplin is not too bright for a Lonis XIV. 
cout for afternoons, You should introduce some velvet, either plain, 
rinted, or striped, for revers, and, if necessary, for sleeves. Itis better, 
however, to have sleeves of the material of the coat. A short velvet 
jacket is in good style, but differs from the Eton in being pointed in 
front quite sharply. 

Svuscriser.—Get mohair serge of the new heavy quality for travel- 
ling dresses for your girls; blue for the smaller girl and brown for the 
Jarger. For their night-dresees in the sleeping-car use colored flannels 
of light weight iu stripes or checks made up with a yoke and full 
breadthe, 

Manrrov.—Large eleeves and new skirts have been described in de- 


tail in the New York Fashions of recent numbers of the Bazan. 
Skirts are still lined, and have an interlining of bair-cloth about the 
foot. See a pattern of the vine-gured skirt in pattern-sheet of Bazar 


No. 39. Make — black silk dress with a Louis XVI. coat-basque 
opening on a velvet corselet with a soft plastron of colored chiffon or 
of cream-white net. Use velvet for revers, collar, and cuffs, The same 
pattern-sheet will give you a seven-gored pattern fur the blue cloth 
skirt. ave it a coat-waiet opening on a vest of nasturtium-yellow 
cloth or velvet. Trim with black braid, and have revers of bine velvet 
edged narrowly with fur. Make up your red silk under a thin dress of 
black spangled net or of mousselive de sole. Have a square neck, 
elbow sleeves, and full skirt. 

Exnonpoint,—You mean a low-throated drese, not a low-necked 
dress for next winter. One cut in princesse breadthe should be be- 
coming t» you if made of dark plain silk or of smooth cloth. 

Peart.—Short seal-skin jackets will be worn again. Send your 
sable cape to a good furrier to put it in stylish shape. Read about 
cloth jackets in the New York Fashious of recent numbers of the 
Bazar. Either green or yellow velvet with cream-white Brussels net 
and appliqué lace will be stylish with your black crépon waist. Kevers 
and a stock-collar of velvet are preferred to sailor collars for winter 
| tke It is customary to send a gift to the infant of an intimate 

end, 

“ Evr.”—Twenty-four inches is the average length of winter jackeis. 
Your jacket needs little alteration, if any. See the jackets illustrated 
in Bazar No. 39, on 781. For a dressy winter wrap get a full 
cape of tan cloth or of b jack brocade or of velvet with fur trimmings. 
Get satin skirts to wear with different waists. e new preference is 
for short coat-basques rather than blouses for separate waists, though 
the latter will not be abandoned. Reefer jackets of smooth or of 
rough cloth will be worn by girls of ten years. 

aLte.—We cannut give names and addresses in this column. 
on are in the city, call gt an 
n New York an 


As 
reliable dealer in musical instruments 
you can obtain the fullest answers to your ques- 


jones, 

Katuuyy.—You will find a pretty pattern of a tea gown in Bazan 
No. 27 of this volume. 

Quxstions.—There seems to be no permanent cure for “a fuzzy 
growth of hair on the face.” ‘There is this w be said, that a growth of 
this kind is rarely oapeneee, and the wearer of it is sometimes mor- 
bidly concerned about it even while it is entirely unobserved by others. 
Depilatories of more or less value are sold by dealers in cosmetics, and 
are sometimes efficacious. Pumice-etune for removing the hair by 
friction is used by others, and prepared stones are sold by druggists. 
The objection to this method is that in some cases it stiffens the hair, 
80 that the process, When once begun, requires to be continued. Single 
hairs can be removed by electric treatment, but it is apt to be an ex- 
pensive oom. 

A. N, M.—Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, the author of “ Dr. Warrick's 
Daughters,” is the mother of Richard Harding Davis. 

Mus. W. H. T.—See suggestions for a Halloween party in Answers to 
Correspondents of last week's Bazan, and on page 841 of this number. 

J. G.—Your plan of dyeing and remaking your wool gown is very 

You should get some new black satin for trimming the waist, 

using it as epaulettes and as a short baeque on the round waist. 
lmuooene.—All the letters in Svengali are articulated; the a is broad, 
the i short. We do not issue any patterns except those given in 
outline in the pattern-sheets, You will find two of the new skirt pat- 
terns given in Bazar No. 89. There are copy-books for learning and 
ractising the angular hand-writing, and any dealer in schovl \ext- 
ke can supply you with them. For your boy baby of two years 
gst a soft full-crowned cloth cap with velvet brim chosen to match 

is cloak in color. 


Howe Dresewaken.—Bazar No. 89 will be of most nee to you. For 
your black wool dress copy the waist of the “‘Cloth Gown with Mili- 
tary Braiding,” using rather dark yet gay Persian silk fora vest. Take 
your choice of the two skirt patterns A =f in the pattern-sheet, ug a 
ten-inch interlining of French hair-cloth. Perhaps the pattern with 
seven gores will best suit your material. A cout-sleeve lining is re- 
quired for the new sleeve. 

J. M.—The new diagonal mohairs of winter va will suit you for 
a servicable gown for church and general wear. They should be made 
with a skirt of seven gores and a short coat-basque trimmed with revers 
of black repped silk. A braided felt bonnet, all black, with wide 
stri in and satin ribbon trimming wil! plete such a 
dress for a lady of sixty years, The young married lady's best black 
wool dress should be te smooth cloth or of zibeline made by sug- 
gestions given above to ‘‘ Home Dresemaker.” 

E. 8. W.—Muffs of medium size will be used in both plain and 
fanciful shapes. There is no change in boas, Capes are full and cir- 
cuiar, with very high turned-over collar. 

Mrs. G. L. T.—Information about new skirts and sleeves is given in 
the Bazar issued on the 2ist of September. 

C. A.—Any public library will furnish books of historical costumes 
where you can study those of the reign of Louis XVI. Use ouly ten 
to fourteen inches of hair-cloth around skirts of new dresses, 

iss B.—Use soft creamy muslin or gauze for the low waist and 
skirt of a fancy Eastern costume, adding a wide sash of red eatin 
knotted on the left side. Band the skirt with gilt braid. Have a little 
sleeveless jacket of white satin braided with gilt, and have drooping 
puffed sleeves. The low waist also droops asa blouse. Wide trousers 
or a divided skirt of satin are banded at the ankle, and show below the 
be hung over a wide 





net. 
of velvet or of velveteer. and put a short 
belt on the round waist. Kvuuing dress is correct for every gentiemau 
at a ball, no matter whom he escorts, 
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rWO LOVELY SISTERS.—From « Pouerzarr Daawixe uy Sin Toomas Lawnenor, P.R. A. 


MRS. HETTY GREEN AND HER ADVER 
SARIES. 

\) es HETTY GREEN is nota new woman. She istwo 

| w three centuries in advance of the new woman. With 

it asking the tyrant, man, for either ballot or bloomers, 

she has quietly helped herself to great fortune and a cet 

tain sort of fame. As a fighter she will be illustrious as 


long as there are court reports 


She asks no favor of any one, 


but fights as merrily as if she q 
loved strife above everything 
e) se She really doesn't. she 


s, but wicked persons force 


her into battle, and while she 
8 In it She proposes to have 
her share of victories 

Hetty Howland Robinson 
Green comes of an old New 
f 
T 





England family Her father 
Edward Mot Robinson, was 
1 wealthy ship-owner at New 
Bedford, Massachusetts He 
smassed hundreds of thou 
sands of dollars from his 
fleets of whale ships in the Pa 
cit Then he came to New 
York and enlarged his field of 
perations His ships wer 
Pp ntifulin every sea. He had 


mad an immense fortune 
when he died, thir y years 
wo. Two of his clerks were 
»ppointed executors and trus 
t each holding both offices 


One of them was pres ntly 
ent to a sanitarium, where 
edied. Theother, Henry A 
Barling, now white - haired 

und slow of memory, is still 
ting us executor He 
wrought suit in the Supreme 

Court more than a year ago 


' 


to compel Mrs. Green to a 


pt his accounting for ber fa 
ther's estate and to dischares 
him from his executorehip 
She is resisting with great 


vigor, saying that Barling has 
wasted much of the estat 
The examination of accounts 
running through thirty years 
being too tedious for any 
court to undertake, Heary H 
Anderson was appointed ref 
eree to take testimony upon 
the issue 

Thus began a battle that 


has amused New - Yorkers 
ever since Mrs. Green has 
had enough counsellors to ad 
minister an empire She 


akes them one by one, retain 
ing them suddenly and dis 
missing them whenever the 
whim seizes her. Meantime 
the suit progresses very slow- 
ly before the referee. The 
urm of Evarts, Choate, and 


Beaman is now and has been counsel for executor Barling 
from the beginning. Mrs. Green soon became impressed 
with the belief that Referee Anderson looked upon her 
with disfavor. Thereupon she began to prepare tribula- 
tions for him. Mr. Anderson is a just and good man, a 
sound lawyer, and an upright referee. Mrs. Green pro- 
ceeded on a different theory 

‘*Madam,” he has been compelled to say at least five 





MKS. HETIY GREEN. AT A REFEREES SESSION. 


848 


times at each session of the reference—‘‘ madam, you must 
cease these outbreaks or leave this room.” 

At the end of every. session Mrs. Green meets all the 
reporters and tells them how bard she has fared at the 
bands of Executor Barling’s counsel. She is especially 
bitter toward Joseph H. Choate, She ridicules bim as 
a reformer, and threatens to do and say all sorts of un- 
comfortable things if he will only appear at the refer- 
ence. But when Mr. Choate 
attended the Surrogate’s court 
to oppose a motion asking 
that Executor Barling be re- 
quired to furnish an addifion- 
al bond for $100,000, Mrs. 
Green merely sat and glared 
at him, and a great crowd that 
had gathered to hear the rich- 
est woman in America de- 
nounce the greatest advocate 
went away disappointed. 
Hetty Green said not a word. 

‘*T always wear these old 
clothes and this queer bat,” 
she says, ‘“ when | go to the 
referee's office. Then the re- 
porters make fun of my cos- 
tume, but they tell the truth 
about my case,and that’s what 
I’mafter. Yousee,when folks 
read the ridicule in the papers 
they know I haven't bribed 
the press, All that helps my 
case.” 

Mrs. Green owns railroads 
in a dozen States. Her pos- 
sessions have been appraised 
as high as $80,000,000, and 
never lower than $20,000,000. 
She is tall aud rouscular, and 
her age is not far from fifty 
years. In her youth she was 
undoubtedly beautiful, and 
she is still far from being un- 
attractive. Her fair brown 
hair is not touched with gray. 
She has the keen gray-blue 
eyes of a sharpshooter. Her 
nose, chin, and mouth are el- 
oquent of iron determina- 
tion. She dresses frightfully. 
There is no other word for it. 
She owns a home somewhere 
in Rhode Island, but she nev- 
er occupies it. She is con- 
stantly flitting from city to 
city, from boarding-house to 
hotel and back again. She 
says she does this because her 
enemies are trying to poison 
her and kidnap her daughter 
Sylvia. The daughter is tall, 
slender, and pale. Her deli- 
cate air gives one the impres- 
sion that a nomadic life is 
wearing her out. Mrs.Green’s 
son spends most of his time 
in Texas. She says he'stays 
there to keep her chief rival 
from stealing her railroads. 
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INCONSIDERATE IDLERS. 
TOT long ago I was talking with a friend 
N 


who is a thoroughly busy woman, I 
spoke sympathetically to her of the amount 
of work she had to do Oh,” she burst 
forth, ‘it is not my work itself that wears 
me out! It is the people who bave no spe- 
cific work to do in the world who drive me 
wild. I have several friends upon whose | 
hands time hangs he avily . and they are con- | 
tinually ‘running in’ to speak to me about 
some unimportant matter that could easily 
wait fora week tocome. Having few duties 
themselves, they fail to understand that any 
body else must economize time.” This is the 
plaint of more than one busy woman, The 
‘little foxes that steal time” are too often 
the brief moments taken here and there for 


just a few minutes’ chat 


MiSs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 


has bee wel for over fifty years by millions of 
mot her eir children while teething, with perfect 
eneces a hes the child, softens the gums, alluye 
all} vic, and ie the best remedy fur 
diarriie Sih "vy droggiete in every pert of the 
w wenlty five cents a latte Ade 


A POUND OF FACTS 
f theories. More 


is worth oceans ~7 & are enec- 

mmf vised on the Gall Borden E md Con. 
dene« M k than wy ny other yee 

Health i Valuable pamp hile tformothers. Send your 
¥ 


address to N Y. Condensed Milk Cuo., N 





ADVERTISE ™M EHN'I'S, 


+ ” 
Timely Warning. 
fa The great success of the 
\ chocolate preparations of 

by the house of WALTER 
BAKER & CO. (established 
in 1780) has led to the 
placing on the market 
\many misleading and 
junscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, 
and wrapacte. Walter Baker & Co. 
are the oldest and largest manu- 







facturers of pu e and high-grade | 
Cocoas and Chocolates on this | 


continent. No chemicals are used 
in their manufactures. 
Consumers should ask for, and 
be sure that they get, the genuine 
Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter Baker & Co., Limited, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


€>OF<3 


Ruine « VioLets 


(Name Registered.) 


THE QUEEN OP PERFUMES 


Wonderfully true to nature 
and more lasting than any 
other scent of its name. A 
specialty par excellence. 

All the rage in Europe at 
the present time. 


Be sure that you get the 


“No. 471i Rhine Violets” 


MULNENS & KROPFF, New York, U. S. Ageata 








to the Touch, is a 


common s a, iptom of 
vhoumath c Moines. 
Rheumatism can be 
cured only by curing 


its cause, preventing 
the formation and accumulation within the system 
of deleterious substances. To do this, use 


Dr. Whitehali’s Rheumatic Cure 


It relieves inflammatory rheumatism in a few hours, 
the pain ceasing and swelling diminishing from the 
beginning of the treatment. Free sample sent on 
mention of this magazine. enna 


50 cents a box; 6 boxes, $2.50. 
Dr. Whitehall Megrimine Co., South Bend, went, as 


LADIES! 


The warmest, neatest, and most effective lin- 
ing for Plush and Velvet Capes and Coats is 








the Quilted Satin and Japanese Silk. See our 
latest designs from Berlin and Paris in all 
dry-goods stores. Also, look at the small 
effects in high colors for fancy work. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., New York. 





Gap) Essence 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| 
| 





} 
Agreeable 
Preventives im season are much suret than 
belated drugs. A healthy condition of the Kid- 
neys, Liver and Bowels is the strongest safe- 
querd against Headaches, Racking Colds or 
ever. 


as a perfect laxative should, cleansing 
ay refreshing the system withoul u veakening 
it. Permanently curing constipation and tts 


Sects. 


Mild and Sure. 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objection- 
able sevepente s. Physicians recommend it. 
Millions have found it invaluable. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. 
Sold everywhere in soe and $1 bottles. 





King’s Anchor _ 


Eye Glass. 


CAN’T SHAKE ’EM OFF, 

TRY If..... 
Insist on your Optician or, 
Jeweler supplying you. 


| JULIUS KING OPTICAL CO., 


MANUFACTURERS. 





THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


CAUTION.—See that the 
name on each 


| Beeman’s— 


Send Se. for sample package. 
Beeman Chemical Co. 
No. «8 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 


Pepsin Chewing Gum. 





No burner or lamp is half 
so good with a chimney that 
does not fit it and suit it. 

The “Index to Chimneys” 
tells. You get it by writing 
Geo A Macbeth Co, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa—free. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 








** For Dress Binding itis "Unequalied ” 
—the opinion of experienced Dress- 
makers who have tried so-called sub- 


stitutes during the past thirty years. | 


Rep Sproot, five yards, mailed for 8cts., stamps, or 
Brack Spoot, 3 1-4 yards, 6 cts., if you cannot find 
the proper shade at the stores. 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawt Pawtucket, R R. L 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful appli —y of the fine properties of well- selected 

Yocoa, Mr. Epps has provided for our breakfast and 
supper a delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually 





built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to | 
disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around | 


| ws ready to attack wherever there is a weak point. We 


may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame."’—Civil Service Gazette 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus. 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London, England. 
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“ SEALSKIN AND CHINCHILLA.” 





Importer and Maker of 


24 East 23rd Street, 
Madison Square, South. 
Our Jacket Models for the coming Winter 
are ready for inspection. 


An saiiie new departure in 
Seaiskin and Persian Lamb. 


A large assortment of Capes and Collarettes in 
the new combinations of 


Persian and Chinchilla, 
Sealskin and Imperial Ermine. 


We advise an early attention to garments re- 
quiring alteration to the present style of fash- 
jon. Summer estimates on this work through 
the month of October. 

Wholesale Department. 


Special attention to the furnishing of skins and 
trimmings for Tailors and Makers of Robes et 


Manteaux. Telephone, 656 18th. 





LOWER PRICES. 








The Most Pertect-Fitting Union Undergarment 


afiGQ——— 


LADIES AND MEN 
Giving Comfort and Freedom of Action. 


NEW STYLES. 


If your dealer does not keep them, send a frvo-cent stamp to us for 
Catalogue giving full information and samples of material. 


EVERY GARMENT MARKED WITH OUR NAME. 


THE HOLMES CO. 
Retail Department, 49 Temple Place. 
Factory and Salesroom, 109 Kingston St. 
BOSTON. 


850 
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Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings 
are not guilty 
of any of the defects charged against 
other bindings. 
The verdict must be: 
The Best Made.”’ 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S.H. & M.Co.. P.O. Box 699. New York City, 


TN RI eS 
«“S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 





OOOO 


Sanitary 





RICH FURS 


Diaper 
Cloth. 





Look In 

for Red 

this and 
Ticket 7% Black 


On Every Package. 


Delightfully Fine and Soft, 
Highly Absorbent, 
Absolutely Free from Starch, 
Hygienic. 


Inquire of any Leading Retailer, or send stamp 
for sample to 39 Leonard Street, New York. 


In 10-yd, Packages Hermetically Sealed. 
enretitenrtccrrcces PRR EES ES SESSOSS © a 


Dainty 
Shoes 
For 
Little 
Feet 


Physicians recommend them for their healthfulness, 
mothers for their elegance. Engraving represents our 
Embroidered Lace Soft Sole. Price, in black, tan (light 
or dark), écru, red, or pearl kid, 75c.; in a. white, and 
blue French Kid, $1.00. Sizes, o to 4. mbroidery any 
color desired. We make 200 other styles. Sold by first- 
class dealers everywhere. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, we will send postpaid on receipt of price. 

«, «. MEKADE & ©0., Rochester, N. ¥. 

Largest manufacturers of infants’ fine soft-sole shoes in 
| the world. If you order from us, give length of foot. 


Free Hooks 
And Eyes 


Send your address on a postal for a 
free sample card of Singer Hooks and 
Eyes— THE HOOK THAT'S FLAT. 


Singer Safety Hook and eve Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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OcrosER 19, 1895. 


B. Altmad & C0. 


Are now exhibiting their com- 
plete fall importations of 


PARIS LINGERIE 


Comprising 
Night Robes, 
Chemises, 


Skirts, 
Corset Covers, 


Dressing-Sacques, 
Negligees, etc., etc. 


Bridal Sets and 
Complete Trousseaux. 


{8th St, 19th st, i 6th Ave., N. 1. N.Y. 






so nice 
for dainty 


XY Night Robes 


- Pride 
of the 


— West 





Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


Our mail-order department gives our out-of-town pa- 


trons the same advantages as those enjoyed by our home 


customer Orders filled and goods forwarded to any 


part of the globe Our fall and winter edition of gen- 


eral price-list is now ready. This handy shoppers’ guide 


contains 256 illustrated pages of the latest Fashions, be- 


sides indispensable information to every lady who de- 


sires to dress in the correct and latest styles at moderate 


This book, on request, will be mailed FREE, 


cost 


Gloves. | 


2-clasp patent-fastening P. K. Walking Gloves, 
English reds and tans sone =" 

98c. 
All the new shades, all sizes, by mail 2c. 
extra 





Boston, Mass. | 


Any School Girl 
Can do it ! as 


and describe its principal uses. 


6 inches wide, large enough to 


reply from each State we will give 
a Mandsome Pantasvote 
Screen, three-leafed—value about $10 

Ask any upholsterer to show you samples of Pantasote 
or send to 





THE PANTASOTE LEATHER CO., 39 Leonard St., N.Y. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by usin, 


Wilson's Common Sense Ear D rome. 
New scientific invention, opens. 





Ear Drum inthe world. Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire orstring 
attachment. Write for pamphiet. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
om. § 184 Trust Bidg., Louleri'le, Ky. 
( 1122 Broadway, New York. 








| Order by Mail | 


i])ress Linings } 











Tell us the mean- “Dp ta ti ” 
ing of the word al NI) 6, | 
For every intelligent reply to | 


this we will send a piece of | 
Pantasote 24 inches long, | 


make a thread-and-needle case or | 
other useful article. For the best | 








HARPER'S BAZAR 


BEST&CO 








Children’s 
Furs. 


A very attractive assortment of Capes, Maffs, 
Collars, Scarfe and Collarettes, for Misses and 
Children, and Baby Carriage Robes, in all the 
desirable furs for this season, at the lowest prices 
for relable goods. 








Fine Thibet Sets—Scarf and Muff, $8.00. 
Iceland Sheep Carriage Robes, satin lined, $64.50. 


Warranted not to Crock 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the best things 
Sor children, free for |, cents postage. 


60-62 West (23d St., N. Y. 





} and to withstand washing, perspi- 
ration, acids, etc., without change 
$ of color or loss of strength. Can J 
be had in silicias, percalines, 
) and satines, 


At all Dry Goods Stores. 


Sse ees 


HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, and indexed, 
will be sent by mail to any address on receipt 


of ten cents 


















For Skirts, = — 
I sens, ton 
1o/4, 14/4, 84/3, 146/3, 
ZS lo/s, 98/3, 200/4, 
200/4. 170/3. 
zy —— | CHARLES EB. PERVEAR, Agent. —_—_ 











You Can't Disguise 


fabric purchasable and its unquestionably bad effects 
show plainly its presence to the most casual observer. 




















Hair Cloth Crinoline 


makes the proper drapery of a skirt permanent, because it is strong 
elastic and resilient. Then there’s the different weights and colors— 
another advantage over substitutes—you can match your goods. Your 
dealer should have ours. We do not sell at retail. 
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Bought NUBIAN Fast | 

Black Dress Lining—was | 

il as represented—that’s all. | 


AT DRY GOODS STORES. 
| Look for this on every yard of the Selvage}@™ 
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PRIESTLEY’S * An idealized 
— “ Henrietta 
Silk-Warp realized 
The genuine has the 7 
name “ Priestley’ Mark What more can 
stamped on the selvedge. Trade- be said ? 








Midzuame, or Japanese Pure Rice 
Candy—have you tried it yet ? 

It is a delicious and wholesome confection— 
a great favorite with the ladies, It is very 
fashionable for 5-o'clock teas. 


pee t-Ib, boxes, by mail, postage paid, for 


oe | Oe, in stamps or cash. Send for last 
Tea 


issue of Vantine’s Monthly and for Vantine’s 
~book, both free. A. A. VANTIN 

& CO., 877 and 879 Breaduay, He New York. 

‘Constable y 


a 
Rich Laces. 
Honiton, Duchesse, Point Appliqué, and 
Point Venise Laces. 


BRIDAL VEILS. 


Valenciennes and Duchesse Lace Hand- 
herchiefs. 


Novelties in Lace Neckwear. 
Tartan Golf Scarfs,Ostrith Boas,Spangled, 
Appliqué, and Embroidered effects 
in Mousseline de Sote, Gazes, 
Chiffons, and Nets. 


Broadway KR 1 90h ot. 


NEW YORK. 


PMORSIDE 

















(exo) - x -y a6 
NEVER BREAKS DOWN ON THE SIDES 


and Gives the Wearer a Beautiful Figure. 
If not iv stock at your retailer's send 
$1.00 for a Corret, free by mail, to 


BRIDGEPORT COKSET CO. 


FITZPATRICK & SOMERS, Sole Agents, 


85 LEONARD ST., New YORK. 





The New Manhattan 
Mohair Skirt 
Binding 


Yarn Dyed. Steam 
Shrunk and 
Fast Color 
















Guaranteed 
for Quality 
and Durability. 


If you cannot obtain 
this Braid from your dealer, 
send us 20 cents for a 5-yard 
piece of any color. 


Manufactured 2 ea 


MERCER ST., N.Y. 





HOUSEKEEPERS 


Use the Bleached Muslin Quilted Mattress 
Protectors and keep your beds in perfect sani- 
tary condition, 

The only article for the purpose that is 
washable, Sold by all Dry-Goods Stores. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO.,New York. 


































































A WIDOW'S JOKE 
Tus greatest joke on Dilkinbeck that ever you did.see! 











He cam vi b shore and he fell in log® with me 
An s al eve we wat red down along the sandy shore, 
He vowed t all the angels that he'd never loved before 
And yet five years ago, before I dyed my golden hair, 
tefore I'd wed the late lamented Jonea/he did declare 
he same to me at Newport ae we danted at the hotel 
I r that I, of all the belles, was quite the fairest belle 
‘ 
y see, he in't k v me aa the r@lict of dear J 
i! © idea | was the maid hed loved in maddest way 
| 9 at News t: for the changes in nw ocks 
A ® ft Mre. Jones did vot resemble inir Mise Knox 
\ ‘ ! . oO Mra. J.. I € ' v f 
| \ ! enic s we walked a the shure 
! I" sald I I ther ou once bad loved 4 pretty maid 
Whose name w Knox —e told me so suid he: “The horrid jade! 
S was a flippant little thing. to whom I was polite, 
snd I admit I ced with ra eat deal every night 
B ntere my mit I never breathed a jot 
0 to at mall Knox no, indeed—well, I guess not!” 
Ar ! I looked at B k ar said, ‘Dear Mr. B., 
I ) . reat glasees and then take a look at me 
lle « * my eyes gave fort fineh he'd seen before 
Mies Kr he ¢ slnted then upon the sandy shore 
oe 
It mon t flo f imer ho Litthé Waldo was ringing 
1 
\ t WW ?” an i passer-by 
~ ‘ I ele evales I wish to be taken down 








BREAKING THE FALL. 
Kind-hearted Irishman. “ Don’t pe aPraip, sin; I'L1. catrou vez.” 


HER OPINION. *MARKED IMPROVEMENT. 





iis. “A fellow I know bought a ring the other day, and he wants to Sreawner. “Dr; Probe has been treating my rheumati«m for the past 
fet a woman's opinion aboat it.” six months.” 

Sun “A diamond?” Sinerery,’“ Are you any better?” 

lix. “Oh yes. He bought it for the girl he is going to marry.” Sreawnen! “I should say so. When he came with his bill-yesterday, | 

Sux. “Isee. And you have brought it around for me to look at.” was able to run like a deer.” 

lin. ** Precisely You see, he wanted to be sure it = right.” . j ———— 

Sus. “Sensible man! He wasn't willing to take his own judgment, , 
wit wanted that of a calinen ” 8 meee “Howdy do, Barker 7 Living in town ?” 

He. “That's it. Will you—” “Yes. I've come here to diet.” 

Sus. “ With pleasure, Ali! that looks like a beantiful stone. Tell me “Piet? Great henvens, man! At the Swelldort 2” ‘ ’ 
about your friend. He must be an independent fellow to go off and buy “Exactly. ‘The rich foods I'd natnraily eat are so expensive I can’t 
the ring without consulting the lady.” buy ’em, 80 it's plain food or starvation. 

He “Heis, He believes that if he hits upon the right thing himeelf, , 
she will respect him all the more.” i 

Sux (ezamening the stone carefully, and then putting it on her little } 


finger). “ And yet he wants to be sure?” 

He “Yes. He loves her so much that he wants her to be perfectly 
happy with it.” 

Sun. ‘* How considerate!” 

He. “He tries to be, What do you think of the ring?” 

Sux. “It's lovely, bat—” 

He | viy). “* But what?” 

Sav ( hing). * But can’t you see it’s too small?” Tom Masson, 


—_————— 


* Do you have any lock in your literary work, Wilkins?” 
“Yes. I didn’t used to think so, but I do now.” 





ruE RUBBER-FPACE FAKIR **W hat has caused you to change your mind 7?” 
” ; “I've been reading over my rejected stuff, and I'm perfectly délighted 
inne va coup PRori«; Ive Got DE FUNSLEST FAK in to think it didn’t get printed over my name.” 
New Yous 
——»——_ 


‘It seems to me very strange,” said Mrs. Peters, “ that a strong man 
> like you can't get work.” 
a > 
HAD TO GIVE UP. “That's just it, ma’am; my strength is my weakness,” returned the 
“1 see three of the old Board of Education have had:to give up. I tramp. “I'm so strong people won't give me no ordinary work to do, 


didn’t know the work was #0 exncting and none of ‘em has any ex-traordinary work they wants did.” 
“It lem’t; bat they were all on the Cooking-School Committee, and 
: aaiiee 
they've had to go abroad to have their digestion renewec 
> “Is Mrs. Harkins at home ?” asked the caller 



















*“ The doctor is very mach worried about my husband,” said little Mrs ** Physically, madame,” returned the Edneated Butler, “she is. As an 
Youngwife, “ but I'm not He's good for twenty years yet.’ abstract question the fact cannot be denied; but fu relation to your desire 
“ How do you know that T ae , to see her, | cannot aay definitely until | have necertained Mrs. Harkine’s 
“One of the most sabstantial insurance companies in the country has wishes in the matter, Pray be seated, until I have received advices frum 
; seeured him of it above. 
' 
| You shall not accompany me, my dear, on my hunting trip,” said Mr 
Jones, firmly ‘What good wonld it do You couldn't hit a barn door FOND OF HIS SUNDAY PAPER. 
ten feet off 
“That's troe,” said Mra. Jones. “You are right. I won't go. I sup- William of Harlem. “ Penuars we UAVEN’T MUCH LITERARY 

















































TasTK, BUT IT TAKES A Bitty-Goar To pevoun wis Sunway Pa- 
PER AND DIGEST IT ALL.” 


roing after deer, but, of course, if it's barn-door hunting 


fter, I shouldn't take any interest in it. 


posed i wer 





—_ 





ve you ever 





lo 






















and, no I ewear by all ’ 
Never mind that. If you eny it, I believe it, but I cannot be yours NOT FOR HER. 
Aman whe has liv s long ws you have withent ever loving, must be ** Mine is no common love.” 
innately a wom r,and I «hall never marry a Woman-hater. Good- It was evening in the Twilling mansion, and in the parlor the flickering 
evening, Mr. Jones. Maria ing to the maid), you may send Mr. Wil- rays from the suppressed ga~jet but half revéaled the outlines of two 
kine wp. J om die forms on thé sofa, One of them that of a fair young girl, who, with head 





hent down, aud with her wondrous dark eyes fixed upon the floor, was 
listening intently to the impassioned utterance of the young man at her 


side 

“No, Mildred,” he continued, “ when I first attempted to convey to you 
in my feeble and imperfect way the depth of this great love, which, like a 
flood, had crept into every crevice of my heart and filled it to ite utter- 
most, | could not at that time realize how deep, how lasting it was to be, 
But now a fall sense of its permanence, its power, its lasting quality, has 
been revealed to me, and I rejoice that I can say to-yoa, ere we have taken 
the final and irrevocable step, that you need have no fear of the quality 
of the passion which I feel for the one being who is and ever will be the 
dearest and best in ull the world to me. And so, my darling, I repeat to 
you that mine is no common love. Well do | know what the love of the 
average man is. At first a fierce flame, it gradually goes lower and lower, 
perhaps dying ont altogether. Absorbed in bis ambitions, more and 
more ocenpicd with the theught of gaining wealth, of adding little by 
little to bis income, be loses sight of the sweetest sentiments of life; he 
forgets the trifling endearments that mean so math toa woman. But 
with me all this is different. Day by day my love will grow stronger. 
No matter where 1 am, the thonght of you will always be oppermost in 
my mind. I shall-be with you as much ox I can, and when T am away 
during my hours of toll your face shall ever be before me, effacing ull 
other impressions.” 

“ Are you sure,” she murmared, half doubtfully—‘ are you sure, dear, 
that this will be so? Will you always consider your love before your 
business?” 

* Always,” he replied, bix face undaunted, his rich voice betraying no 
tone of uncertainty—“ always, my darling.” 

The girl at his side rose swiftly from her seat, and as she mechanically 
moved toward the chandelier and turned on the gus to its full height, she 
replied : 

“Then I'm afraid, George, that you wou't do. The man I marry has 
got to double his income every other year.” 


Be SE 
“Yon are very much behind in your work, Mr, Adder,” said the em- 
ployer to his ree 

“1 know it, sir,” said Mr, Adder, meekly, ** bat my corns hurt me sv I 
couldn't foot up those columns to save my life.” 








—_——>_ 









A STUNNER . Featurestons. .“ 1 wonder if your sister realizes, Willie, that during the 
“I pow’y kwow wuernes I Like MYSELF IN THIS COSTUME On NOT.” last month Ihave given her ten pounds of candy.” 
“T THtnk tv's stunninG.” ey Wituie “Ofcourse she does. ‘That's why she is keeping her engage- 
“Tuat’s svsr rr. I's 60 sronnep I van’? Make UP MY Mixv.” ment with Jim Burling a secret.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Bulbs for Winter Flowering. 


Was all amateur florists nowadays 

row or attempt to grow a variety of 
bulbs from which they hope to secure a fine 
display of flowers in midwinter. 

The practical and intelligent florist will 
tell you that in order to have good flowers 
from bulbs in winter it is absolutely neces- 
sary to pot the bulbs, and then set them 
away in a dark and cool place for a month 
or six weeks to form roots, before bringing 
them to the light and encouraging a growth 
of leaves and flower-stalks, This advice some 
amateurs consider whimsical, and ignore it, 
as beneath notice. But it is nota whim. It 
is founded on common-sense, and is the result 
of close study of the nature of the plants 
and the treatment required by them under 
unnatural conditions. Bulbs must have 
good roots before they can produce good 
flowers; but the fact that they do not have 
such roots does not prevent them from at- 
tempting to flower when placed under con- 
ditions that encourage flowering, or at least 
to make an effort in that direction. 

Pot your bulb and place it at once in the 
window, and light, warmth, and moisture 
start both root and flower-stalk into develop- 
ment at the same time, and growth of both 
goes on together. The result is, inferior 
flowers if any, but oftener none at all. Had 
they been given time to form routs before 
the development of top growth was en- 
couraged, the result in nine cases out of ten 
would have been satisfactory, but it is use- 
less to expect a healthy development of flow- 


ers on plants that have no roots to support | 


them. Therefore, give your bulbs ample 

time to make roots while they are in the 

dark, and do not bring them to the light un- 

til they have done so. You can tell when 

they have done this by inverting a pot and 
(Continued on page 860.) 





ADVERT ISHKMEN'TIS. 


Copyright, 1804, by The Procter & Gambie, Co., Cin'ti. 


ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL, Asso- 
ciate Editor of The Ladies Home Journal, 
and a Hospital Superintendent of experi- 
ence, in her book, “‘ The Care of Chil- 
dren,” recommends the use of Ivory Soap 
for bathing infants, and says: “ There is 
no particular virtue in Castile Soap which 
has long been consecrated to this pur- 
pose.’’ 


ears — 


Pears’ soap is as 
gentle as oil, but ef- 
fectual; has no fat or 
alkali in it. 

But 


little, you do not see 


it costs so 


how it possibly can 
be the finest soap in 
the world. 


-AGRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


By specially chartered steamer “‘ Friesland” (7,116 
tons), Jan. 29, 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, Mal- 
aga, Granada, Alhambra, Algiers, Cairo; 10 days in 
Palestine, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Ath- 
ens, Rome, Nice; only $550 and up, excursions, fees, 
etc., inclnded. Send for programme, 

F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


Highest of all in Leavening Strength.—- Latest U.S. Gov't “Sega 


ng 





That Delicious 


by using 


which you relish so much in Soups served in the best Cafés, can be secured at home, 





Flavor 


Extrect« BEEF, 


It gives to Soups a zest and flavor Et in no other way. Anyone can make 


delicious Bouillon or clear Beet Soup with Armour’s Extract, boilin 


salt. Nothing simpler. 


Send for our book of ‘Culinary Wrinkles’’—mailed 


Armour & Company, Chicago, 


water and a pinch of 
free. 





BEARS*«PALM 
ronPURITY awo EXCELLENCE 


LIEBIG 


EXTRACT 
oF 
BEEF. 


An Earache is about 
as painful an ache as 


anything that 


(TRADE-MARK) 


has to deal with. 


Salva-cea is the 


Piles, Boils, 
Rheumatism, 
Colds, 


Two sizes, 25 and 50 ¢ 


: 
7 
L 


A he ht Be titel 


Salva-cea 


Catarrh, 


Tue Beanpretu Co., 274 Canal St., 


Look Carefully 


when buying silver polish either 
at the store or your own door ; see 
“an the full 20 


ELEC HI ICON 


is on 5 box and also the figure 
of awoman cleaning silver, printed 
IN RED. None other is genuine, 


We do not em f in doubt 
Peddlers or ~— % by al la 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St. New York, 











But 


it stops it immediately. 
Big pains—little pains 
—it stops all of them. 


quickest to relieve and cure 


Sore Throat, 
Uicers, Chafings, 


Sore Muscles, 


ents per box. At druggists’, 


New York. 


or by mail. 





The Praises of 


Se O 70 ODONT 
"Have Been Sung fer 
Over Half a (entury / 


Yi ; 


>) 
@ 


\ ee? 








Rae's Lucca Oil 
The Perfection of Olive Oil 
Taree EET 

Your physician will tell you that Olive 
Cras and sweet, is one of the most 
me of foods. Rae’s Oil is pure and 
sweet, as testified to by numerous awards 
and wide repute. A trial will convince 
you of its superior excellence as a food 
product. 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure by 
S. RAE & CO., 
Established 1836. Leghorn, Italy. 
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SLEEP AND REST 
ROA rode — 


(ticura 


For Skin Tortured 


BABIES site ell 7 
5 


Brrepy Cours TrReatTMent.— Warm baths, with 


| Curicuna Soap, gentle applications of Curicura 


(ointment), and mild doses of Curicuna Reson- 
VENT (the new blood purifier). 

Sold througheut the world, and especially by Ragitch on 
American chemists in all the principal cities. British a 


| Newser & Sons, 1, King Ed ward-ct.. i-gaden. Pores Dass 
Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


& Cuem. Corr., Sole 


VIN MARIANI 


: FOR NOURISHES Body an 
Brain 


®| STIMULATES 
©) REFRESHES 
indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS. 
, Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities, 


@ @| MARIAN! & CO., 52 West 15th St, New Yorn. 1@ 




















‘ World’ s Pair! HIGHEST AWARD. 


IMPERIAL 


<GRANUM | 
ana WINS HOSTS of 


FRIENDS wherever its: 
Superior Merits become 
known. It is the Safest: 
FOOD for Convalescents! 


Sold by DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE! 
John Carle & Sons, New York. 











iS BUT SKIN DEEP 


The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vel- 
vety complexion is to provide nurture and 
sustenance for the skin. 


which forms the basis of the 

Lanoline Toilet Prepara- g”™) 

tions, is extracted from purified 

Lambs’ Wool and is a natural 

skin nutriment. These prep- 

arations, Soap, Toilet Cream, } 

and Cold Cream, are univer- § 

sally used throughout Europe, 

and should have a place on 

every lady’s dressing-table in 

this country The genuine “onal 
im rted article always bears the trade-mark 

oline.”’ Of dealers, or sent direct upon 
receipt of price. 


LANOLINE TOILET CREAM (in tubes 
LANOLINE SOAP. 365c. per cake 
LANOLINE COLD CREAM Un jars) 
LANOLINE POMADE, 50c. 


A 


)'6 & 250, 
ox $1. 
bOc 


» send Det 
FREE us upon re- ». Depot 
quest an ——. Fol | OliNG 


esting 
79 Murray St. 
Yew Yuk 





SSIS BVHSOOSSSSHSHHosypqosqqqsq sq www www sg sqow7 
Ten Years taken from your face ¥. 
in ten minutes!!! % 


[RECAMIER BALM’ 


The Magic Beautifier. 
Price $1.50. 
Made for and used by Mme. Adelina Patti-Nicolini. 


Absolutely imperceptible. Sent securely packed 
in plain box. Mail orders promptly attended to. 
Send 2c. stamp for Pamphlet and Bargain Offer to 


ZHARRIET HUBBARD AYER, ¥ 
Man’ f'r to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
131 West Sist St., New York City. 
Lcoeeeooeeeeeeeeeeeeeeoeeseeseeeeet} 
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The Delicious Fragrance 
Refreshing coolness and soft beauty im- 
parted to the skin by Pozzonr’s Powpzr, 
commends it to all ladies. 














A STUDY IN YELLOW. 
BY HAMILTON ORMSBEE. 


’ k- August wind swept freshly over Sugar Hill, stir- 

ring the edges of a maple forest, swaying slightly the 
projecting branches of a clump of pines, and lifting idly 
the long froudlike leaves of a great butternut which stood 
by itself in the corner of a tumble-down stone wall near 
the overgrown ruins of a cellar. Under the butternut sat 
1 young men in loose flannels, his straw hat pushed far 
back, and his head bent forward over an easel. In front 
of him stretched « long range of the Green Mountains, 
raising their rugged tops into the blue beyond pile after 
pile of smaller peaks and hills across the green and wind- 
ing valley of the Otter Creek. It was a scene which 
might well rouse the power of a great landscape artist. 
But the young man in the loose flannels was not trans- 
ferring the outline of the mountains to his canvas. His 
glance lingered again and again upon the ruined stone 
wall and the irregular rails which capped it. ‘These were 
almost hidden beneath a luxurious growth of clematis in 
bloom, Beside the wall grew a thicket of golden-rod, 
springing from a soil too rocky and sterile to support a 
more nutritious herbage. Among the golden-rod stood a 
few of the grim stalks and broad velvet leaves of the mul- 
lein, and close to the wall a single cranberry-bush bore its 
load of scarlet berries, The painter's study was aglow 
with yellows und whites, relieved by the shaded greens of 
the clematis and the cranberry leaves. 

By Jove! that’s a very decent bit, now,” Willis Arnold 
mused, looking over his work carefully. “If I can work 
it up as well as I have begun, it will open some of the fel 
lows’ eyes. Old Dawson always said | might make a col- 
orist if it wasn't for what he calls my pot of money. All 
the same, I don't think I'll throw the money in the river 


It would be such a beastly grind to live in my studio and 
work every week, instead of when the spirit moved me.” 
Arnold rolled a cigarette from rice-paper and tobacco 


poured from an embroidered pouch. As he did so he 
caught the curl of blue smoke rising from a chimney 
among the trees. ‘‘Ooe mountain farm which is not de- 
serted,” he said, ‘I think I'll investigate. I may find 
some blue willow-ware or old andirons.” 

As Arnold turned in at the gateway of the Hanks home 
siead he was greeted by the sharp yelp of a cur lying uu 
der an apple-tree, and the frightened scolding of a hen 
whose brood he seattered from the path. As the cur con- 
tinued to bark, a head was thrust from a window over- 
grown with pnasturtium-vines, and a sharp voice called, 

Here, Dick, behave yourself.” 

It was a girl’s voice, and Arnold did not heed its sharp- 
ness for surprise at his glimpse of its creator. The face 
as Arnold then saw it was not remarkable, but it was 
framed in a glowing mass of yellowish-red hair. 

Heavens, what color!” he murmured. ‘“ And on this 
lean and stony Vermont mountain, too! She looks trop- 
ical somehow, though I believe the beauties of the trop- 
ics ure black.” 

Arnold approached the nasturtium-bowered window, 
getting a full view of the girl as she stood with bare arms 
working butter, He raised his hat, and said, graciously, 
‘Ll beg your pardon, but might I trouble you for a drink 
of water?” 

The girl stared at him. “The pump log’s right ahead 
of you,” she answered, bluntly. hen the blood rushed 
to her cheeks, and she dropped the butter upon the stone 
shelf, crying, ‘** Wait a minute!” 

Arnold stood wondering, until the girl dashed around 
the coraser of the house with a thick corrugated tumbler 
in her hand 

1 guess you'd like a glass to drink from,” she said; 
and stepping to a wooden post from which a stream of 
water fell into a hollow log, she filled the tumbler and 
handed it to him. 

liavk you; that’s very refreshing,” Arnold said, re- 
turning the empty glass 

‘Yes; we've got the coldest spring on Sugar Hill,” the 
girl replied, proudly 

** And may I ask whose farm this is?’ 

‘* This is the Hanks place,” the girl said. Then, as Ar- 
nold gave uo siga of intelligence, she added: ‘‘I guess 
you've heard tell of old Ike Hanks, or else you hain’t 
lived long in South Village.” She was eying the easel cu- 
riously, and wondering why the man didn’t put his hat on. 

‘I live in New York,” with an accent of wounded 
pride. ‘‘l've only been in South Village a week.” 

“I thought you couldn’t come from ‘round here, or 

you'd ‘a’ heard of gran’dad.” 

, There was an awkward pause, broken at last by the 
girl pointing straight at the easel and asking, ‘‘ What's 
that thing for?’ 

“That's an easel. I am an artist,” Arnold explained, 
standing the easel upon its legs and putting his sketch 
upon it 

* Oh, you paint sceneries an’ such! Do you take like- 
nesses, like a feller that come along here with a black box 
an’ a three-legged thing something like that?” 

“1 do paint portraits sometimes, but I don't use a 
camera.” 

Arnold was possessed by a strong desire to puint the 
girl’s glowing hair. Her eyes were of partridge brown, 
shaded by long lashes, and the features, though coarsely 
modelled, would have been beautiful but for the nose 
and mouth. The former was tip-tilted. The mouth was 
too lurge and full for regularity, bat with the nose it 
gave individuality to the face, and their tendency tow- 
ard coarseness was redeemed by the beauty of the broad 
brow aud of the eyes. The bare arm was as well rounded 
as that of a girl who plays golf, and the figure had the 
grace of freedom and strength. At length Arnold asked, 

‘Would you be willing to let me make a sketch of you 
as you stood in the window with the butter in your 
hands?” 

We can’t afford it. Grandmam an’ I hain’t any 
money to fool awny on pictures,” 

Arvold tlushed to the roots of his brown hair. He was 
a handsome fellow at any time; but now, with his blue 
eyes flashing, the cheeks above his brown beard full of 
color, the erect poise of bis well-knit figure defining itself 
through his soft flaunels, he looked like a tine specimen of 
the best type of young New- Yorker. 

‘IT don't paint pictures in that way,” he began, hotly. 
‘In the city I pay models to sit for me as I asked you tw 
do. If you will let me paint the picture I will pay you 
well for your time.” 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


The gir) felt his anger, though she did not appreciate 
its cause. 

**] didn’t mean no offence, mister,” she began, awk- 
wardly. ‘‘ You can paint the ‘sturtiums an’ sunflowers an’ 
welcome. I've got to work over that butter now, or it 
will ali get soft. If you can put me in the picture while 
I'm workin’, I hain’t no = ion.” 

In that way Willis Arnold’s ‘‘ Study in Yellow” of two 
seasons ago was begun. 

When Grandmother Hanks returned, two hours later, 
and found it in progress, she was furious at *‘ sech heathen 
doin’s.” But Willis’s frank, suuny manner disarmed her, 
as it had done more experienced matrons, and the result 
was that Arnold paid handsomely for a supper of bread 
and milk and blackberries, and arranged to come up on 
the next churning-day and finish his sketch. 

At Mrs. Meacham’s, his South Village boarding-place, 
Arnold learned that Ishy Hanks was the granddaughter 
of Ike Hanks, an old reprobate, of whom nobody ever 
said any good until his conversion. This happened in 
the now deserted Union Meeting-house when Ishy was a 
baby, and was supposed to account for the girl’s remark- 
able name. Old Ike’s biblical knowledge was slight and 
confused. The name Ishmael struck him as having a 
prosperous and ear-filling sound, and having gathered 
that it had something to do with Isaac, he bestowed it 
upon his helpless grandchild. ‘Then old Ike and his son, 
Ishmael's father, died, and the child grew upasIshy. She 
had been for two or three winters at the village school. 
At that point Mrs. Meacham’s information, or rather her 
communicativeness, ceased. 

The sketching went on for a month—at first on churn- 
ing-days, and then almost every afternoon. Arnold dis- 
covered that there was more to ishy's beauty than warmth 
of color, and he sketched ber in various poses that brought 
out the lines of her supple figure. One day the longing 
took him to become a classicist and paint ber as Ceres, 
with corn and pumpkins and ripened wheat as accessories. 
But the thought of Ishy posed for such a sketch hurt 
him as Trilby’s sitting ‘‘ for the altogether” pained Little 
Billee. Trilby had not been written then, and Arnold 
did not understand the full significance of his feeling as 
he would have done had he read Du Maurier's novel. 
Nevertheless, he blushed, bent over his canvas, and worked 
furiously until the red had left his face. 

**You ought to be a great lady, Ishy,” he said, looking 
up and trying to imagine her skimpy calico dress draping 
in long lines. “If 1 had a robe 

*Of samite without price,.... 

In color like tbe satin-shining palm 

On sallows in the windy gleams of March," 
1 would paint such a Vivien as Tennyson would wish he 
had seen before he drew his slow sweet-eyed creature.” 

Ishy’s cheeks were very pink. She did not know samite 
from a tuble-cloth, and she had never heard of Vivien; 
but she knew that Arnold meant that she was beautiful, 
and his voice had become sweeter than the rippling of the 
brook which lulled her to sleep at night, while she thought 
his eyes a prettier blue than the harebells along the brook’s 

edge. She fingered her dress nervously, and then said, 
with ber eyes bent upon the tip of her coarse shoe: 

“There's a splendid dress down to the South Village, 
all white satin and pearls. The Saunderses had it when 
they play-acted in the old meeting-house, an’ Lib Saunders 
let me try it on once. Oh, it was beautiful! She wore 
it in oe the night she was the good girl that was 
carried off by the wicked feller.” 

Arnold had dropped his palette. ‘So they play-acted 
in the old meeting house?” he said, interrogatively. “I 
never heard of it.’ 

**Mis’ Meacham never would tell you. She’s pious, 
an’ she’s afraid ‘twould scandalize the place, so folks 
wouldu’t come there to board. The Saunderses worked 
in a collar tactory to ‘Troy once, and the boys had some 
job around a theatre nights. When they come to live 
ere they wanted to give some shows in the winters. 
They sent to Troy for a dress for Lib, and gave forty dol- 
lars for it.” 

“And did you act with them?” Arnold asked, with a 
sudden perception of what a certain commanding poise 
of Ishy’s head might mean, and a mental vision of her 
free stride as Parthenia coming down through the canvas 
mountains to the foot-lights. 

‘*T wanted to,” the girl replied, warmly, “and perhaps 
they will let me try this winter. 1 think it’s ry splendid, 
and I know I could make more fuss than Lib did when 
the man carried her off. Seemed as if she knew she 
wasn't goin’ only to the edge of the curtain. I'd ’a’ 
screamed, an’ made him believe he'd got a job on his 
hands, even if it wasn’t only across the stage.” 

What Arnold saw was a great New York playhouse; 
in the centre of the stage Ishy, her head thrown back as 
he had tried to paint it, her tawny hair floating and her 
great eyes flashing, as she cried, ‘‘ Unhand me, villain!” 
while the gulleries thundered, 

The picture hurt almost as much as the thought of his 
Ceres had done. As soon as he could speak lightly he 
said: ‘‘ Well, Ishy, you will never be an actress. It isn’t 
an easy or a pleasant life, like making butter and picking 
blackberries here with your grandmother. But if we 
could borrow that dress I could make a picture of you 
looking like an actress. ‘That would be great fun.” 

“You could borrow the dress, I guess,” Ishy said, 
‘‘only Lib wouldn't never lend it if she knew you was go- 
ing to paint a picture of me.” 

‘**Are you and Miss Libby such enemies, then?” Ar- 
nold asked, laughing 

Ishy looked puzzled. She blushed, hesitated, and final- 
ly said; ** Lib doesn’t wish me any harm as I know of; 
but her hair is black, she never had any freckles, and she 
thinks ”—the crimson blood rau into the roots of the viv- 
id hair, and she relapsed into the idiom which she had 
been trying to drop since she had heard much of Arnold’s 
speech, as she blurted out—‘‘she thinks I'm terrible 
homely, an’ I s'pose I be. She'd laugh the roof off at my 
picture bein’ painted in that splendid dress. Nobody ever 
thought I was wuth lookin’ at till you come.” 

Ishy threw her hands over her face and started to run 
to the kitchen door. Arnold sprang after ber, overturn- 
ing his easel in his haste. He caught her in his arms, and 
kissed the back of the hands through which the hot tears 
were trickling. 

The girl freed herself, threw up her head as Arnold had 
imagined it, flang out ber arm imperiously, and cried : 
*“Go away! 1 don’t want to see you again. I had no 
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business to say any such thing. I’m a fool, and youre 
worse than a fool. Go away, I tell you!” 

“Don’t be angry, my darling,” Arnold pleaded, step- 
ping closer. ‘‘ You are the most beautiful girl in the 
world, and I love a 

Arnold was holding out his arms eagerly; his eyes were 
as blue as the deepest sky and as moist us Ishy'’s own. 
The girl looked in his face. Her arm dropped; her glance 
fell. She felt herself in her lover's clasp, and his kisses 
upon her cheeks and closed eyes, She slipped from him, 
took his bearded face in her hands, look straight into his 
ve. gave him one long kiss full upon the lips, turned, and 


e 

Arnold walked down the mountain in a maze. He 
soon lost the exultant air of a happy lover ; his head bent, 
and his walk became listless, Presently he began up- 
braiding himself to the silent pines. He was not accus- 
tomed to speculate on the chances of girls falling in love 
with him, and he had not foreseen the effect of the sketch- 
ing in this case. Partly he had been blinded by his pro- 
fessional view of beauty, and not until this very after- 
noon bad he seen Ishy as she really was—a lonely moun- 
tain girl, despised and thought homely by the arrogant 
ignorance of the village, and longing with all the strength 
of her fervid and suppressed soul for sympathy or recog- 
nition, Arnold bad often called Ishy **magnetic,” be- 
cause her effect on him defied analysis. To-night he 
added ** volcanic” and “dramatic” to his list of adjec- 
tives. Then he tried to plan the future, to resolve upon 
the wisest course, but all his thoughts came back to the 
vision of Ishy’s slim fingers with the tears trickling 
through them, and to the touch of her lips upon his own. 
Into that reverie a white dress intruded itself, and a wo- 
man running down Mrs. Meacham’'s front steps cried, 

**Why, Willis Arnold, what in the world are you moon- 
ing about, that you haven't a word for me, ufter coming all 
this distance to see you?” 

“Of all people in the world, Kate, you are the most un- 
expected—aud the most welcome, of course,” Arnold man- 
aged to add. ‘“ Did you drop from the moon? And to 
what do I owe this honor?” he asked, as he kissed his sis- 
ter, and then held her off at arm’s-length to study the 
effect of her gown. 

‘Don’t be a goose, Will. I came from New York, of 
course. Harry has gone yachting for a week with some 
men. I wanted a little rest, so 1 sent the servants to the 
country and came up here. Why have your letters been 
so tantalizingly vague and delightfully irregular? 1 give 
you fair warning that I = to bear you off with me 
to Lenox for the season. We can find clematis and golden- 
rod there for you to paint, and 1 presume we might find 
you a golden-haired Venus, if you persist in going in for 
the figure.” 

This last was a quotation from one of Arnold's letters 
before they had become vague and irregular, and Mrs. 
Walton delivered it with her keen gray eyes fixed full on 
her brother’s face. He winced, pod she persisted: *‘ Who 
is she, Willis? Are you engaged to her, or only hovering 
on the brink?” 

‘**l am engaged,” Arnold began; “‘ that is, I shall ask—” 
Then he broke off and started on another tack: ** See here, 
Kate. Of course 1 don’t question a charming sister's right 
to catechise me in this sledge-hammer fashion. I yielded 
that point years ago. But I prefer not to talk to-night. 
In the morning I will let you look over my sketches while 
I take a walk, and then I will tell you a great deal more 
than I ought, I have no doubt, judging by my past ex- 
periences. But to-night 1 want to sleep.” 

She saw that he was not yet inextricably entangled, 
and Mrs. Walton's tense nerves relaxed. 

“* As you please, Willis. Take your own time, of course. 
But even in this idyllic spot one can’t retire at seven. 
Light your pipe and come out on the piazza, while | tell 
you about my new gowns, and Newport, and the last story 
of the Lady Henrietta. Harry has a scheme for decora- 
ting the diuing-room at Edgecliffe which I think you will 
approve of.” 

Arnold did not climb Sugar Hill the next morning, as 
he had intended, and ask Ishy Hanks in set terms to be 
his wife. That afternoon he and Mrs. Walton took the 
train for Lenox. 

While Mrs. Walton was chattering brilliantly on Mrs. 
Meacham’s piazza, Ishy was holding a less tranquil inter- 
view far up the side of Sugar Hill. Her first iustinct 
had been to escape the sharp eyes of her grandmother. 
She took a new tin pail from the kitchen table, caught 
her grandmother's suu-bonnet from the wall, and strolled 
slowly toward the blackberry-patch. Once out of sight 
of the house, she tore through the brambles until she 
reached a large flat rock, screened by bushes from the 
path. There she dropped her pail, threw herself upon 
the rock, and dreamed. Each dream centred upon a pair 
of blue eyes aud a brown beard. Ishy let her shining hair 
fall over her shoulders, because Arnold had loved to paint 
itso. Then she used the bottom of her pail for a mirror, 
aud coiled it high upon her head, as Arnold had asked 
her to wear it for the butter-making picture. It had cost 
Ishy any | trials to learn that coil, but with it had come 
the first happy consciousness that some one found her 
fair to look upon, and Ishy was nineteen. At school, it 
was true, Reuben Fox had tried “ to shine up to” her, but 
Ishy had scorned Reuben’s clumsy advances. Reuben 
never pretended to like red hair, but when the boys teased 
him he stuck manfully to the declaration that ** he liked 
Ishy, carrot-top or no repens my 

Ishy wondered what made her, remember Reuben to- 
night. That winter seemed so lang, loog ago. Arnold 
was straight and slender, his hands were white and fine, 
and the teeth behind his mustache were beautifully white. 
Suddenly Ishy heard her name called, and started. The 
painter’s voice was not coarse like that. Ishy sprang to 
her feet, caught ber pail, and began picking berries furi- 
ously. The voice called again, buf Ishy did not answer; 
only picked the faster, her face turning first red and then 
white. But her path torn through the bushes was a good 
trail, and Reuben Fox needed no voice to guide him. 

**Good-evening, Ishy,” he said, as he stepped upon the 
rock. ‘‘Gran’mam Hanks said I'd likely find you pickin’ 
in this lot.” 

**Good-evening, Reuben,” Ishy replied, without turning 
from her work. ‘It’s most dark, and I want to get these 
bushes picked to-night.” 

**Let me help, then,” Reuben said, cheerfully. Pres- 
ently the big brown hands were passing close to her own 
as they dropped berries in the puil, and Ishy had gained 
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nothin p Ba subterfuge. At last the bushes were 
cleared. uben set the pail firmly upon the rock, plant- 
ed himself squarely in the path, and began: 

‘This painter feller’s been hangin’ ‘round you a heap 
lately, by what I’ve heard tell.” 

‘*He painted my picture makin’ butter,” Ishy replied, 
stolidly. ‘‘ I don’t know as there’s any harm in that; and 
I don’t know as it’s any of your business anyhow, Reu- 
ben,” she added, her indignation at his tone of authority 
beginning to rise. ‘ Did you come all the way up the 
mountain to ask me about that?” 

The man took no notice of her taunt, “ ’Cordin’ to 
Gran’mam Hanks’s tell, he’s painted a heap more pictures 
of you than that. He hain’t done nothin’ else, near’s I 
can make out.” 

‘*Grandma might have been in better business,” Ishy 
retorted, hotly. ‘‘ I reckon I know enough to manage my 
own affairs.” 

Reuben refused to be swerved. He went on doggedly: 
‘*See here, Ishy; I’m older’n you be. City folks hain’t 
no use for the likes of you. That feller’s only foolin’ 
‘round, an’ I tell ye he don’t mean ye po good.” 

**Reuben Fox, don’t you dare to talk to me so,” Ish 
cried. ‘‘He’s the best man that ever stood on feet. If 
you say one word against him I'll never speak to you 
again. What do you come here for, anyhow? I don't 


want to see you.” 
Don’t, Ishy!” Reuben cried, 


“Oh Lord! Ishy, don’t! 
breaking under her wrath. ‘‘ You know I'd ruther cut 
It’s all right your not 


my hand off than hurt you. 

wantin’ me. I can stan’ it. What I can’t bear is the 
chance of seein’ you made a fool of by some other feller. 
It’s that that’s killin’ me.” 

As he stood there clasping and unclasping his clumsy 
hands, a wave of pity stole over Ishy. She thought of 
her own case before she had heard that precious ‘*‘ My 
darling.” Her voice softened. 

a don’t want to hurt you, Reuben. I know you mean 
well; and because you do, I'll tell you something I 
wouldn't tell another soul. There wasn’t one thing be- 
tween—Willis ” (the girl stumbled and blushed over the 
name) “‘and me until this afternoon. Now we're going to 
be married.” 

The man gave a long breath of relief, and the color 
came back to his face in waves. But Ishy’s head was 
dropped, and she did not observe his perturbation. 

** Did he ask you straight out?’ Reuben asked, after a 
desperate pause. 

Then Ishy flamed upagain. ‘‘ Don’t you dare to doubt 
him,” she cried. “I have trusted you like my best friend, 
and now you insult the man I—I love. Oh, you are mean 
—meaner than the dirt under your feet.” The girl dropped 
upon the rock, panting with anger. 

** Don’t, Ishy, don’t take it so,” Reuben implored, bend- 
ing over her. ‘‘1 don’t mean you no harm, nor him no 
harm. The one wish of my heart is that you may be 
happy. But you're like the apple of my eye, an’ it seems 
as if T couldn’ rest till I was sure; sure, Ishy, sure. I’m 
goin’ now, Ishy,” he added, holding out his hand. “I 
sha’n’t come up here no more. I wish you all the joy in 
the round world, an’ I wish him joy if he makes you 
happy. But if he don’t come back to you, let him look 
out. I’ve got a good old rifle, an’ I'll put a bullet through 
his heart.” 

Ishy had risen. The wish for Arnold’s happiness had 
touched her as nothing except her love had ever moved 
her before. She took Reuben’s hands, and there were 
tears, not of wrath, in her eyes as she said: 

**Good-by, Reuben. You are a good friend, and you 
need not worry for me. Willis isa good man too. But 
if he wasn’t, there would be no use for your rifle. If any 
man should call me—should say what he said and then 
leave me, I would follow him to the ends of the earth.” 

“Why, Ishy, you wouldn't belittle yourself runnin’ af 
terno man. I know you better.” 

‘**You don’t understand, Reuben,” she cried, flushing. 
“I'd follow him till I found a way to make him crawl in 
the dirt before me. And when I got him there I'd stamp 
on him. But that ain’t Willis,” she added, quietly, smil- 
ing at her own vehemence. ‘‘Good-night, Reuben, an’ 
may you find some good girl to make you happy!” 

Ishy walked down the path, singing a song which she 
had caught from Arnold. The last words which Reuben 
heard were, 


* For dearly she loved him, and said she knew 
That her dear laddie was good and true.” 


One December evening four years later Arnold was 
dining in a chop-house in Twenty-eighth Street with Mof- 
fat, a young artist, whose acquaintance he had made com- 
ing home on the French liner a week before. Thé four 
years had been filled with hard work in Paris, and crowned 
with moderate success. ‘‘ A Study in Yellow” had been 
praised in the Salon, but Arnold had grown gray and taci- 
turn. New York was to get its first glimpse of the talked- 
about picture to-night, and the two men were going around 
to the Academy later. To Arnold it seemed a senseless 
parade, but Moffat was happy and excited, secure in the 
consciousness that he had a lion in tow. 

** This isn’t the way to the Academy,” Arnold said, as 
they left the chop-house. 

** But it’s too early yet,” Moffat replied, ‘‘ and I promised 
Harris to drop in and look at his new actress a minute. 
I hope it won't bore you. She comes from Indiana or 
somewhere, but they say she’s great. Harris is Camille- 
ing her just now to show what she can do, and is looking 
for somebody to fix ber up an American play. I may 
give him some points about settings and costumes.” 

Arnold said nothing. He detested the theatre. 

“* Delighted to see you, gentlemen,” cried the effusive 
Harris. ‘‘ Let me give you a box: Sharon will stand close 
inspection. I tell you, she’s a stunner. Hading is the only 
woman that compares with her. Her style is more deli- 
cate than Bernhardt—” 

Moffat continued to whisper in Harris's ear: ‘‘ Draw it 
mild, for Heaven's sake. He’s just from Paris, a brother 
of Harry Walton's wife, and a howling swell.” 

But Harris went on, unabashed: ‘‘ Sharon will remind 
you of Delna, Mr. Arnold. There’s a turn to her mouth 
that will make my fortune in comedy.” 

They escaped from Harris and reached their box at last. 
Even Moffat was disturbed at Arnold’s long silence, and 
he said, deprecatingly: ‘‘Of course after Paris you will 
have to make allowances, but [ suppose there’s no reason 
why a woman should not be born with just as fine dra- 
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—_ gifts here as in France. Cultivation comes with 
time.” 


Arnold said nothing. He heard nothing. There in the 
centre of the stage sat Ishy. It was the supper scene, and 
she was in a rich coppery-brown dress, with her gorgeous 
hair rolling over her shoulders. A painted man was of- 
fering her a glass of wine and smirking, while she smirked 
back. Arnold longed to kick the painted man. Beyond 
that he had no sensation, hardly any consciousness. The 
stage rolled like a canoe at sea, always with Ishy in the 
centre. Moffat was chattering comments, but Arnold did 
not hear them. But he did hear the hacking cough at 
last and saw the curtain go down. Applause followed, 
the heavy curtain was forced back, and Ishy sailed out in 
her long gown, smiling and smirking still. 

‘* By Jove! she is beautiful, anyhow,” Moffat exclaimed. 
“T’'m afraid you don’t think much of her— Why, what's 
the matter, old man? Are you ill? It’s terribly close in 
here. We'll go out and get a bracer.” 

Arnold roused to the need of self-protection. ‘‘I’m 
not ill,” he said. ‘*I go to the theatre so seldom that the 
closeness made me dizzy. I’m all right now. Really I 
ought not to judge Miss”—he caught the name in big 
letiers from the programme— “ Miss Rose Sharon. 
haven't seen this play since Bernhardt and Modjeska used 
to do it before I went over, But it seems to me that Miss 
—Sharon is very—clever.” 

There was more talk, and the curtain rose again. For 
Arnold time and distance had been swept away; be and 
Ishy stood once more alone on the’side of Sugar Hill, and 
he must speak toler. He restrained himself from crying 
out: ‘‘Ishy! Ishy! It is I! Ihave come back!” Then 
he realized that he was really in danger of making a scene, 
controlled himself, and watched Camille. In the scene 
with the elder Duval she struck a true chord; her plead- 
ing was the voice of a woman who had suffered. It cut 
Arnold like a knife, and moved women to the luxury of 
any tears. Arnold resolved to go to the woman he 
oved, whose presence now seemed dearer to him than art, 
or fame, or all the world. 

The act was over at last, and somehow, under the pilot- 
age of Harris, Arnold found himself stumbling behind the 
scenes. At the dressing-room door they collided with two 
reporters, who nodded gayly to Harris, while one of them 
whispered: ‘‘Great story, old man. We shall be able to 
give you quite a lift in the morning.” 

A moment later they were in the presence of a tall, 
graceful woman with white shoulders rising from the bil- 
lows of a pale green ball dress, 

** Miss Sharon, let me present Mr. Moffat,” Harris was 
saying, while Ishy smiled and extended a hand. 

**And Mr.—Mr.—Arnold,” Harris continued, as Moffat 
stepped aside. 

Arnold had lost his self-control. ‘‘Ishy!” he cried; 
‘*don’t you know me?” and stepped close in front of her. 

The powder- puff with which the left hand of the actress 
had been toying dropped to tie floor; she stooped, and 
seemed to have difficulty in finding it. It was almost a 
minute before she rose, and in that time her course was 
decided. 

“Very stupid of me,” she said, as she laid the puff in 
its place. Her yoice was free from any telltale tremor, 
and she turned lightly. ‘* Really 1 fear you have the ad- 
vantage of me, Mr.—Mr.—” 

** Arnold,” prompted Moffat, innocently. 

“Arnold, Thank you. Did I meet you in Chicago, 
Mr. Arnold? I saw so many people there, and everybody 
was so kind, particularly the press. You gentlemen are 
from the press, are you not?” 

Arnold was amazed, then angry—so angry that his voice 
was almost as quiet as hers had been, but with a touch of 
steel in it. 

“ No, I did not meet you in Chicago. The girl I knew 
was not an actress. It was four years ago, and you could 
hardly have been an actress then. She lived on a Vermont 
farm.” 

**How idyllic!” Miss Sharon interrupted. ‘‘ But you 
know, I come from Indiana. I suppose re:'-headed girls 
are so striking that one easily confounds one of them with 
another.” 

Arnold went on as though she had not spoken. ‘‘ Her 
name was Hanks—Ishy Hanks.” 

‘‘How unromantic!” from Miss Sharon, with a metallic 
laugh, and a telegraphic signal to Harris to get the men 
away. 

oy painted my red-headed girl,” Arnold went on, coldly. 
‘The picture was shown in New York to-night. It hangs 
in the Academy of Design on ‘Twenty-third Street. Go 
around and see it to-morrow, Miss Sharon.” 

“Very sorry, gentlemen,” broke in Harris, ‘‘ but the 
stage is waiting for Miss Sharon. You must finish the 
chat another time. Come on.” 

And as the dressing-room door closed, the lovers of four 
years before listened on opposite sides of it for one word 
of tenderness—listened vainly. 

“A Study in Yellow” absorbed most of the space in 
the reviews of the Academy next day. One critic, who 
wrote both art and the theatres for a struggling journal, 
called attention to the strong resemblance of the butter- 
maker to the new Camille in Fourteenth Street. That 
set the ball a-rolling. Arnold was made miserable for the 
next two or three days by his efforts to dodge persistent 
reporters. But Miss Sharon did not dodge, and the mod- 
est Harris stood up nobly in the conflict. He reckoned 
the cash value of those interviews up into the thousands. 

The incident was more annoying to Arnold than he 
would have believed, but it did not stifle his love for Ishy 
any more than her theatrical surroundings had done. He 
acknowledged how unspeakably dear she was to him even 
as he read interviews purporting to come from her which 
wounded his pride and his sense of delicacy. He tried to 
see her, but she was out—or the servant said she was—and 
he was compelled to desist. 

Since Ishy hated and seemed determined to humiliate 
him, he decided that he would go back to Paris, where he 
could paint unvexed Wy this ridiculous clamor. He en- 
gaged passage for the following Saturday. Then he be- 

an going about among his friends, wishing to have his 
counters take on as little the aspect of flight as might 
be. He haunted studios by day and table d’hétes b 
night. On the Friday night before sailing he went wit 
Moffat to the ‘‘evening” of a literary woman in one of 
the great apartment hives near Madison Square. Nearly 
every one there had seen both his picture and Miss Sharon, 
and it seemed to Arnold as if the columns of the newspa- 
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pers had given themselves tongues and were walking 
about in evening dress. To those who spoke to him Ar- 
nold treated the gossip lightly, explaining that his model 
had been a professional butter-maker, and not a profes- 
sional actress, and declaring that as to the supposed re- 
semblance they must ask Miss Sharon. And he watched 
the clock for the hour when he might decently excuse 
himself. 

Just as he thought it was coming, there was a commo- 
tion at the door. The hostess hurried forward, and, a mo- 
ment later, in sailed Ishy,in all the glory of a theatrical 
costumer’s gown and under the escort of a dramatic critic. 
Even as she greeted her guest, the hostess glanced about 
to note the effect of her coup. The interest was keen 
enough to satisfy even her lion-hunting soul, Arnold saw 
Isby first, and had a moment for preparation. Then the 
two stood face to face in the tiny room. Ishy spoke first, 
and lightly: 

‘**Good-evening, Mr. Arnold. How charming that we 
should meet again! We seem bound to make each other 
famous.” 

** Wouldn’t infamous be better, Miss Sharon? They say 
you really look like that picture of mine, and your amia- 
ble Mr. Harris says that 1 am a thief, a pirate too bad for 
hanging, and a few little things like that.” 

‘**Oh, you mustn’t mind Harris, It’s all business with 
him. He doesn’t mean you any harm.” 

**Oh, he doesn’t!” Arnold exclaimed. ‘I am grateful 
for his good intentions, and | am sorry that I shal! not be 
able to help him boom business—isn’t that what he would 
call it?—any longer. I sail for Paris to-morrow.” 

The actress was silent. His announcement had cut 
through her professional armor of manner like a current 
of a thousand volts. 

‘** You sail for Paris”—she stammered—‘‘ to-morrow? 
Mr. Wickham!” she called to her escort, in a voice which 
she was just able to make audible. Then, in a whisper 
to Arnold, “* Come and see me at ten o'clock.” 

Ten o'clock came. The face of Ishy Hanks was more 
haggard than that of Miss Sharon the aciress in Camille’s 
death-struggle. She listened nervously for the bell-boy’s 
tap, and her ‘‘Come in” was little more than a gasp. 
Arnold’s face was drawn also, and eager. They stood 
silent. Slowly the man's arms raised. ‘Tremulously the 
woman slipped within them, From the shelter of his 
breast she whispered, 

* I thought | hated you, but Ilove you more, dearest.” 


DOCTOR WARRICK’S DAUGHTERS.* 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


N ILLY found Mr, Mears at the luncheon table, talking 

of the Ward for Incurables; then he diverged to the 
home missionary field in Luxborough, and presently me- 
andered to his Colonies in the South. There was an in- 
tentness in his fluent voice and hazy eyes which made 
each work, as he talked of it, seem 1o bulge until it filled 
the horizon, and became the only thing worth living for. 
Even Milly’s brain began to swim. Anne replied intelli- 
gently, but her face grew jaded and pinched. 

The doctor shuffled uneasily, and at last broke into the 
steady monotone. 

‘*Have a bit of beef, Mears? Three hundred juvenile 
criminals! I don’t know how you carry them all on your 
mind, I’m sure! I used to find three or four croupy chil- 
dren load enough for me. I can’t shoulder my fellow- 
creatures in a mass. Heard the last news from Philadel. 
phia? Enormous rise in oil stock to-day. Franciscus 
told me. Our friend Plunkett played a bold game.” 

“I did hear some talk of it,” Mr. Mears said, blinking 
as he dragged his mind down to Plunkett and oil. 

**Did he win?” cried Anne. ‘‘I hope he won. 
David!” 

“Yes. Franciscus said there had been no such success- 
ful coup in the market in his remembrance,” said the doc- 
tor, importantly. ‘“‘ David. Plunkett is now one of the 
four richest men in the United States.” 

Mr. Mears listened civilly, and then in an undertone be- 
gan to explain the prospects of a State Insane Asylum to 
Anne, and talked until luncheon was over, when he has- 
tily bade them good-by, as he had to make a train to Har- 
risburg to push a reform bill through. 

‘““Whew-w!” The doctor gave a sigh of relief as the 
door closed behind him. ‘‘Give me a cup of tea. My 
mind is too little to be spread over such big ideas. I beg 
your pardon, Anne!” with a gasp of dismay, ‘I forgot! 
Mears is a noble fellow.” 

* Yes, he is,” Anne said, quietly. 

** And his work is noble. There’s a good deal of it, to 
be sure.” 

‘*There could be none more unselfish or Christ-like,” 
she said, with a little heat. 

“Of course! Didn’t I say so? You always had aspira- 
tions for that sort of thing, dear, and it seems providential 
that— You are bringing so much practical ability to it, 
too. That does surprise me. Well,” he broke out, rising 
suddenly and pushing his cup back, ‘‘it’s a fine destiny 
for a woman to be chosen by such a great man as his com- 
rade and helper.” 

“ Yes, I think so, father,” she said, gravely. 

**T—I suppose there is no doubt that Mears wishes you 
to be his wife, Nancy?” 

‘*No. There is no doubt.” 

She was standing by the window, looking out at the 
rain-swept hills. ‘There was no blush or hesitation in her 
face. 

The doctor trotted up and down the room uncertainly, 
Flancing at Milly for help; but she stitched on in silence. 

e stopped at last. 

‘IT hope you may be very— My little girl—Nancy?” 
laying his trembling hand on her arm. 

She stooped and kissed it, “I know all you want to 
say, daddy,” she said. But she did not smile, and her 
face was still strained and pinched. She gathered up ber 
accounts calmly and went out. The doctor looked after 
her. Anne never had seemed so horribly superior to him 
before. 

“*T suppose it is ali decided,” he said, ruefully. 

“It looks like it. A very good thing for Anne, too. 
A queer couple!” Milly added, with a harsh laugh. ‘*Two 

* Began in Haurer’s Bazan No. 27, Vol. XXVIIL 
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‘A HUNDRED 


allied benevolences! I wish Nancy could have married 
1 human being, for love. Poor child! She will have no 
dear mean little house to make ready for anybody!” Milly 


looked at the silk pillow cover which she was embroider 
ing. It was for John. When he came home tired he 


would lie down and rest his picturesque old head just 


there She stroked the pl we tende rly 

Where are you going, father? No. Let your spores 
alone I want to ask you What was it we were talk 
ing of? Oh, oil stock! What did you say about David?’ 

Why. you heard. The news has been cabled all over 
the world by this time It's an awful thing for one man 
to sh ler that mass of money.” 

At 1 such a man cried Milly " shrilly He looks 
like a huge tobacco-worm set on end, with his leering, 
pasty face! 

Mildred 


I can't help it!” She stood up, with a nervous shiver. 

David has many good traits,” said the doctor, gravely 

He is underbred, of course. But he means well. 1 in 
tend to give him some hints. The other day he bought 
a thousand acres on Delaware Bay, and bragged that he 
would build the finest house in America—copy of War- 
wick Castle. What does he know of architecture? I 
must give him some hints. He ought to help Luxbor 
ough charities 

The Joyce estate has gone to them.” 

‘Pah! The J yer 
David's fortune 

Do you mean that? 

‘Certainly. David could buy out half the petty po 
tentates in Europe sy-the-way,” fumbling in his pock 
ets, ‘I forgot. Here is a telegram from him: ‘Shall be in 
Luxborough to-day Will drop in to dinner, if I may.’’ 

To-night? 

Yes What's the matter? 
He is no rarity, Heaven knows 

Ile must have sent that despatch as soon as he found 
that he had won the game.” 

Probably. What of it? There is the train now. Be 
civil to him, Mildred,” he said, severely, as he went out 
The reticent, gentle Mildred had grown shrewish and vul 
gar lately; he could not blind himself to that. ‘A to 
bacco-worm!” Mrs. Joyce's death had unnerved the poor 
child, he thought 

She stood now, hesitating, looking down at her black 

David hated black on a woman. He noticed wo 
men’s clothes and talked much of them. Like a man 
milliner! she said, with a sneer. There was a pale blue 
frock which he liked to see her wear, with her hair curly 
and loose 

She folded the cover of John’s cushion with shaking 
fingers I must wear the blue!” she said, loudly : 
must wear the biue.’ 

But when she reached the door she turned and came 
quickly back, twisting up her hair in a tight knot, and 
taking up John's cushion, sat down in her shabby black 
gown to wait for him 


estate is a bagatelle compared to 


He 


is here every week 


gown 


CHAPTER XXV 
Davin, a8 he sat alone in his special car that afternoon, 
was filled with a strange exaltation, new in his life. The 
whole world was talking now of him and his great trick 


MILLIONS, 


HE HEARD THEM SAY, AND SCOWLED SAVAGELY AT THEM, 
and the millions he had won. He did not care for the **Poet? I don’t know. I can’t tell what I may do in 
millions the future,” he answered, gravely. ‘* We'll see. When I 
‘*I had enough before,”’ he muttered, carelessly. ‘“‘But was a boy, I thought I wrote pretty fair poetry. If I get 


I was the only man with the wit to see that chance! It 
was my trick. Me, Me—Dave Plunkett, who can’t spell, 
and never reads a book. There’s a big brain here, after 
all,” knocking his fist on his forehead. 

One of the evening papers had called him the ‘‘ Napoleon 
of finance.” He had cut out the line and put it in his 
pocket-book. He took it out and looked at it from time 
to time, his huge face glowing. 

To-day for the first time he knew that he had a great 
mind. He was simple and happy as a boy with his first 
yrize at school. He was going to tell his triumph to 
Milly, of course. She was the only human being he loved 
in the world. He had always loved her. 

‘*She’ll marry me now,” he repeated a thousand times. 
‘She'll see what lam. The whole country sees it now. 
I'm the master of my trade!” He laughed and shouted 
out songs, so loudly that the thunder of the train scarcely 
drowned his noise. When they stopped at a station he 
poured out his oaths on the brakemen and drank huge 
drams of whiskey. It was flat as water to him, so hot 
was the fire of exultation and passion within. 

The rain had ceased before he reached the Luxborough 
station: the sunset shone on the wet meadows and drip- 
ping trees, Plunkett, his head thrust forward, pushed 
past old Jem and his cab and climbed the hill toward The 
Oaks, panting for breath. 

She must marry him now. He would not wait a day! 
All his old doubts and suspicions of Milly vanished in the 
fury of his triumph, like gnats in a flame. She was the 
one living woman on earth, and he was worthy of her. 
The Napoleon of finance! 

As he climbed the hill, his huge mass of flesh weighed 
on him. He ‘* damned the fat” more than once. Within, 
he was young and alert and handsome —a king among 
men. Oddly enough, David never had recognized his 
own hideous ugliness. He invariably thought of himself 
as a gallant, brilliant young fellow; and always saw the 
vapid clown’s face iu the glass as a stranger’s, with a vague 
surprise. 

Milly would know him now. He had taken 
among the great intellectual forces of the day. 
looked through his dull eyes over the world, 
consciousness of power. 

Some men passing stared curiously at him. ‘‘ A hun- 
dred millions,” he heard them say, and scowled savagely 
at them 

Money! Was there nothing of him but money! 

The doctor hurried across the lawn to meet him, smil 
ing. ‘I congratulate you, my boy,” he said. “ Francis- 
cus tells me you are to-day one of the richest men in the 
United States.” 

**Damn Franciscus! How can he understand me? They 


his place 
His soul 
with full 


all talk of me as if I were nothing but a rich man. When 
you stick a knife into me, gold don’t run out. It’s blood, 
ike any other man’s!” They plodded on in silence. David 


suddenly halted and pointed to the grave among the cro- 
cuses. ‘‘She didn’t talk of me like that!” he said, in a 
low voice. ‘She saw what I was.” 

“She thought you a poet, I’ve been told, David,” the 
doctor said, soothingly. 
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what I want'to-day, I'll make a man of myself. 
get it—” 

The doctor watched him askance as they went into the 
house. Plunkett was strangely excited to-day. But was 
it any wonder? A hundred millions— 

** Milly,” he said, hurrying in, ‘‘ here is David. Come 
to take pot-luck with us. Come in, Plunkett. Why do 
you stand out there? Ring the bell, Mildred, for Peter.” 

David stood just inside the door, immovable. ‘‘ You do 
not say that you are glad to see me, Milly?” he said, in 
his hoarse voice. 

‘Why, of course I’m glad, David,” she piped, feebly, 
without looking up, being busy with her embroidery. She 
felt his eyes on her, and presently peeped up through her 
curly lashes. 

How she loathed the huge creature standing there, with 
his great, obese body, and round, unmeaning face! She 
stitched on. Just here, on these roses, John would rest 
his dear old head, when he came home tired, to the mean 
cabin—she in her calico gown! She peeped up again. 

A hundred millions! 

Some mighty power outside of herself dragged her to 
her feet. Her hands dropped. The embroidery fell to 
the ground 

“Doctor,” said Plunkett, ‘‘I want to see Milly alone 
for a few minutes. We'll walk down the hill.” 

“It's very wet, David. And dinner is almost ready,” 
protested the doctor, uneasily. 

Milly hesitated. Plunkett waited, looking at her, with- 
out a word. Why should she stand there apart from him, 
her head on one side, like a cooing, coquettish bird? Had 
he not wanted her all of his life? Every drop of his hot 
blood claimed her. This palaver about the damp and 
dinner maddened him. Why should he not rush forward 
and take her now? No doubt the blood of some of his 
ancestors—cave men who clutched the women they chose 
and carried them off to pick the wolves’ bones with them 
—was hot in his veins to-day. 

Yet he only said, quietly: ‘‘ Will you come with me? I 
want to talk to you a little.” 

He opened the door again. Milly looked steadily, not 
at him, but at the embroidery on the ground. Then she 
followed him, leaving it there. But she beat with her 
finger incessantly on her smiling mouth, like a machine, as 
she went down the hill, saying to herself, ‘‘ John—Jobn.” 

David did not stop until he came to her mother’s grave. 

‘You know what I want to say to you,” he said, 
abruptly. ‘ You have always known it. You pretended 
you didn’t, with your pretty little tricks. Don’t be tricky 
to-day, Milly, for God's sake!” 

" What did you bring me here for?” she cried, pointing 
to the grave. 

**T don’t know. I couldn't help it. She was about 
the only friend I ever had, and 1 want her to hear. When 
you were a little thing, tagging after her, 1 wanted you 
for my wife.” 

“Your wife? I—” 

**T feel as if I had a right to ask you now,” said David, 
lifting his head proudly. ‘I've proved to-day that I am 
-—not a fool—” 


If I 
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The sun shone in his face, the birds were 
chirping, the grass was blue with flowers. He 
felt as if he suddenly were crowned a man of 
men, and spoke resolutely and with force. 

“There's only one woman in the world, and 
that is you, Milly—for me. Why, I love you 
so that night after night I've gone on my knees 
and prayed God to give you to me. And to- 
day, when I saw what the paper called me, 
and knew there was something in me after 
all, 1 thought: ‘He has done it! She'll come 
now!’” 

‘You want me to marry you?” she said, 
slowly, looking at him through her half-closed 
eyes, Something in the look silenced David. 
He watched her, drawing his breath heavily 
once or twice 

*“No,” he said at last. ‘‘ Not unless you 
loveme. Ifthere’sanybody else, sayit. That 
Soudé fellow is somewhere. If you love him, 
gotohim. I'maman. I'llbearit. Don’t let 
the money comein. Don’t let the money damn 
my whole life. For God's sake, Milly, tell me 
the truth, to-day. If you can’t love me, say so. 
Don’t sell yourself to me.” 

‘Come away from here!” she cried, looking 
at the grave with whitening lips. ‘‘ This is no 
place for your love-making.” 

‘I am not afraid of the dear soul down 
there.” He took her by the wrists. ‘Tell 
me. It is only a word. You won't lie to me 
when she can hear. Do you love me?” 

He drew her near tohim. She stared up into 
the round pasty face. Behind her innocent 
eyes was a soul in extremity, but David saw 
nothing of that 

In the silence the grasshoppers chirped 
shrilly. 

“One of the four richest men in America,” 
her father had said 

It would be higher than a throne. And the 
dusty cabin in Camp Street, and the beggarly 
gowns, as long as she lived! As long as she 
lived! 


She smiled up into his face. 

“I love you, David,” she said, steadily. 

His whole huge body panted. He gathered 
her up into his arms and kissed her lips. 

‘Oh, my God!” she gasped, as he set her 
down. A cold, clammy sweat broke over her 
body. 

But she still smiled up at him. 

David did not smile. He was too deepl 
moved and excited. He said: ‘‘I can’t go bac 
and talk about dinner and folly. This is the 
day of my life. I want you. I have waited 
a& great many years. Put on your hat and 
come down to the station. In an hour we can 
cross the line into Jersey, and you will be my 
wife to-night. Will you come?” 

She stood bending before him, overpowered, 
he thought, by his love. Poor little thing! 
He watched her fondly, reverently, as he would 
an innocent child. 

In those swift moments Milly’s busy brain 
scanned ail the difficulties that would be sur- 
mounted by this hasty marriage. 

**And I will have no chance to repent,” she 
thought, beating her white lips again with her 
finger. 

**It shall be as you choose,” she said, aloud. 
She came directly, decisively to him. She 
stepped upon the grave to do it. 

But there was nothing down in that grave, 
for her, but clay and sodden grass. 


(To BE OonTINUED.] 





WINTER HATS. 


BLACK velvet round hat has 
the brim. bent into a deep 
curve on either side of the back, 
and placed between the curves a 
rosette bow of wide black satin 
ribbon, from which rises a black 
and white aigrette: Black ostrich 
plumes with white tips curve for- 
ward from the bow toward the 
front of the hat, where there is a 
jet bandeau with black satin knots. 
White velvet chouz are placed un- 
der the curves of the brim on the 
sides. The brim is edged with a 
narrow ostrich band. 

The dressy little shoulder-cape 
is of black mousseline de soie 
trimmed with bands and festoons 
of jet. A pinked ruche is around 


edge, heading a jet and chenille 
fringe with pompons. 

The little toque shown is of to- 
bacco-brown plaited chenille and 
silk, with a brim deeply fluted on 
the sides, and in shallower waves 
at front and back. A loose double 
bow of figured wide ribbon in 
brown and yellow shades is on the 
crown, and aknot of itat the front, 
— a pair of gay-colored fan- 
cy birds with jet-spangled wings 
and a black curled aigrette. 

The lace-patterned jet passemen- 
terie collar, which is spangled with 
jet nail-heads of various sizes, is 
detachable, so that it can be worn 
with various gowns, completed by 
a stock-collar with side loops of 
wide black satin ribbon. 
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Back View or Frenca Autumn Costume on Front Pace. 
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the neck, and another at the lower. 








CHENILLE TOQUE AND BEAD PAssEMENTERIE COLLAR. 


NEW FRENCH MODELS. 
See illustrations on front page and page 844, 


Ts new French coat-basque which forms 

part of autumn dresses is charmingly 
delineated by Sandoz from a Maison Worth 
model. The gown illustrated shows a popular 
way of combining two materials, but is entirely 
of silk. Similar gowns are being made of la 
dies’ cloth with accessories of velvet, plain or 
figured, in matching or in contrasting colors, 
and the design is excellent for black satin gowns 
completed by flowered silks. Prune-colored 
taffeta or peau de soie, now so fashionable in 
Paris, is chosen for the greater part of the dress 
in the picture, with Persian figured silk of many 
colors for sleeves, revers, etc. The construc 
tion of the coat-basque is made too evident to 
need description. The seams in the back may 
be piped with cords or tiny folds, or else lapped 
and stitched. The fronts fitted by darts are 
fastened by tabs of the silk holding large but- 
tons of cut steel. The top of the front is cut 
down in a curve on the bust, giving place to a 
full chemisette of the figured silk which turns 
back in large revers. Inside the revers is a 
vest of mauve chiffon in accordion pleats, the 
top covered by a flat plastron and high collar 
of embroidered tulle or of white appliqué lace. 
Chouz of lace and a large bow complete the 
collar. The sleeves are pleated flatly on top 
to make them droop gracefully. A full wide 
skirt of the plain silk has gathered revers of 
the figured silk on the sides. 

The large hat from Virot is of plaited braid 
and chenille in green and violet shades. It has 
on the front a bow of faille ribbon in stripes of 
blue and cream white strewn with Pompadour 
flowers. On the upper part of the crown isa 
full godet ruche of black net. A bunch of roses 
placed under the brim droops on the hair, 

An attractive house dress for the demi-sea 
son is of ivory taffeta striped with rosy mauve. 
The corsage, gathered at the waist to a belt of 
mauve velvet, has a square yoke of white 
pleated mousseline de soie drawn down from 
the top to the bust in most becoming fashion and 
leaving the throat uncovered. Very rich Ve- 
netian guipure lace forms epaulettes and is 
gathered below the yoke. Hajlf-long sleeves 
are without trimming. The skirt, slightly 
longer than those worn out-of-doors, is very 
wide, and is trimmed with three pinked flounces 
set quite far apart. 

The flounces are placed so as to curve with 
the flare of the skirt, which separates them 
more widely at the back than at the front, and 
lends an effect of great fulness to the skirt. 
They are headed with a cord covered with 
bias silk. 

An autumn calling dress from Madame Guey- 
ton of Paris is of faille of a silvery shade. The 
belted waist of net embroidered with violet and 
gold beads opens on a front of the faille held 
in very small pleats. Coral-pink velvet of the 
smooth miroir surface with silvery reflections 
forms the sleeves, the collar, the draped belt, 
and the aigrette bows. The half-long sleeves 
are gathered on the arm with double ruffles that 
open at the elbow and display a bow. The 
skirt has pleats without stiffening up the back 
and round folds on the sides 

The hat is one of the autumn shapes with 
felt brim of dark pansy color,trimmed around 
the crown in Marie Antoinette fashion with di- 
adem puffs of the pink velvet touched with 
silver. Aigrette points of velvet hold a buach 
of violets on the side. 





THE FINE ART OF DRESS-MAKING. 


PACK in the dear old days when the New Woman was 
) an unknown quantity, a woman was held to be prop- 
erly educated when she knew how ‘‘to pray to God, to 


love man, to knit, and to sew.” Then there were no de- 
moralizing ready-made garments. Even the sewing- 
machine was a chimera—the wild and vain imagining of 
crazy inventors. The girl who came to fourteen, at the 


latest, without knowing the art and mystery of running, 
hemming, felling, back stitch, hem-stitch, over-seam, and 
button-holes was a disgrace to her bringing-up, and 
equally a menace to the thrifty comfort of her future 
home 

They did not go in for careers and things, those dear 
girls. Marriage was the one career, all-sufficient, all-satis 
fying. After it they sang the ‘‘ Song of the Shirt,” but in 
the most heartsome and happy fashion. It swelled to a 
song of garments manifold. The house-mother certainly 
ate no idle bread. She cut and stitched and contrived 
happily the whole year round, except maybe through a 
few summer weeks, when, resting from her labors, she 
planned further triumphs of stitchery 

Still there are many daughters of such mothers who 
give time and strength to the fine art of dress-making. It 
was never so much a fine art as just now. Fashion shows 
herself more than gracious in her tolerance of individual 
fancy. She is generous as well as gracious in that she 
decrees such outlines as best mask the lacks and defects 
of those to whom Mother Nature was less than kind. It 
has been constantly remarked within the last year or so 
how women who beforetime were in no wise remarkable 
had suddenly blossomed, if not into beauty, into creatures 
of most picturesque elegance 


























So it is good news indeed which comes over-sea. The 
very latest cables declare that all the leading costumers— 
the men who make fashions and have duchesses, queens, 
even empresses, for their lay figures—are still giving their 
whole minds to the problem of how to add another curve, 
an extra flare, a further sweep and billowing to the gar- 
ments of womenkind 

In face of that happy fact it behooves al! the fairer part 
of creation to look sedulously about itself for the very 
best meats of extending its garments’ hems. Its sleeves 
a3 well, since the very newest reach an amplitude un- 
dreamed of even by Marie de’ Medici, the royal lady who 
gave them grace. It remains to be seen whether with the 
ancient mode will come the usage of making the sleeve a 
separate garment, wholly unlike the gown. In the days 
of chivalry my lady's sleeve was a favor even more pre- 
cious than her glove. The knight who wore it in his hel- 
met was thrice bound to deed of derring-do. Sometimes 
the sleeve was flowing—a length of silk, or lace, or velvet, 
richly wrought, or bedizened all over with seed pearls or 
flourishes in gold or silver thread. In the inventory of 
Queen Elizabeth's wardrobe there were several hundred 
pairs of these sleeves, and in every fabric, from cloth of 
gold or silver to ‘‘cut-work ande lynen purle.” 

Other sleeves sat as close as the skin up to the elbow, 
and from thence soared and spread till they quite put out 
of countenance the trunk-hose so affected by the court 
gallants and fine gentlemen. They were slashed, frilled, 
puffed in and out, laced with gold and silver, or made 
brave with ermine and minever. So great was the rage 
for rich sleeves that sumptuary laws took cognizance of it 
in special enactments, whereby it was ordered that only 
dames of a certain rank might wear satin, velvet, cloth of 
silver, and cut-work in fine lawn. Even they might have 
only gold lace of the narrowest, Cloth of gold and wider 
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gold lace, as well as the 1 embroidery, were forbidden 
to any below the rank of countess ; and royal blood alone 
justified bands of ermine—the royal fur. 

Times change—manners with them—though fashion 
but moves in cycles. Those same sumptuary laws said 
that the wives or daughters of burghers might not 
wear trains “‘above one half an elle Flemish upon the 
grounde.”” Neither might their sleeves reach to more 
than one-half the compass which fashion decreed for the 
great ladies. In this good day of ours, witnessing the re- 
vival of the ‘* gret sleave,” it is not a little amusing to re- 
flect that the humblest soul—even a heathen savage—may 
now have them as ‘‘ gret” as her parse or her fancy allows. 

Whether or no they shall stay great to the end of their 
natural life depends very largely upon the judgment of 
the maker. If she be a woman wise in her day and gen- 
eration, and lines them with Fibre Chamois, 
their continuing amplitude is secure. Con- 
trariwise, if she lets herself be persuaded to 
choose crinoline or hair-cloth, less than half 
a season’s wear will make the poor siceve 
echo the plaint of Wolsey, fallen: 


* Parewell. a long farewell, to all my greatness!" 


It is the same way with skirts. More than 
ever the newest shapes of them demand an 
interlining that is light, durable, pliant, and 
elastic. They sit closer about the waist, 
stand wider about the feet, than ever be- 
fore, and when properly made fall into 
curves and volutes simply ravishing to the 
eye. Improperly made, insufficiently stif- 
fened, they are a delusion and a snare—a 
weariness alike to flesh and spirit. There 
is stiffening, and stiffening, too. Any that 
is boardy, that creases when sharply crushed, 
that takes form and shape from compacting 
and holds it when pressure is removed, is 
worse than none at all, Almost the same 
may be said of the wiry fabrics that have 
a trick of setting themselves awry, and thus 
show their wearers backed like a camel at 
one side, with a pronounced Valley of Hu- 
miliation extending over the other. 

It is impossible that even she who runs 
should not read in that characterization the 
firm of Buckram, Wiggin, Hair Cloth & Co. 
Each in its day has doubtless served the 
world’s turn. Now, whole and several, they 
must give room to their undoubted better. 

That Fibre Chamois is their better is so 
self-evident and indisputable as to preclude 
argument. A better use of space is to tell 
something of the way to use it so as to se- 
cure the most admirable results. Almost 


every woman wants a street suit for the fall. She may 


buy it ready made anywhere between ten and a hundred ° 


dollars. If she pays less than thirty - five she will be 
mighty apt to repent it. Manufacturers 
are not turning out costumes for their 
health. Small blame to them either for 
that. Their wares are unquestionably a 
boon to a large and busy moiety of wom- 
ankind. But when all is said in their 
behalf, the fact remains that there is a 
startling disproportion between the cost 
of a suit ready made and the price of 
stuff from which to fashion one ever so 
much more stylish and comfortable. In 
the nature of things this must be so, es- 
pecially now, when skirts need to be fitted 
no less accurately than waists, and sleeves 
are matters requiring as nice adjustment 
as any affair of state. 

A natural corollary is that every modiste 
or tailor worth the name is so overrun 
with work as to be in danger of becoming 
an autocrat. Customers in the better shops 
almost fight for the privilege of being 
served, and often pay ungrudgingly for 
making up twice or thrice the first cost 
of a frock. Other less fortunate mortals 
buy dear experience at the hands of the 
incompetent, and get it in the shape of 
garments that are worse than thorns in 
the flesh, that pinch where they should sit 
easily and develop the most unexpected 

amplitude where they should sit snug. In mantua- 
making, as so many other things, 7 the best is cheap, 
and that though its actual cost should show in the ledger 
as one to five. 

But there are women by the thousands all over the coun- 
try who are entirely capable of being the architects of 
their own wardrobes if only they knew just how to go 
about it. They have the fundamental knowledge—are 
past-mistresses of needle-craft, and have a nice sense of 
form and proportion. They know how things should fit, 
also when they do fit. Indeed, this nice sense is often so 
acute as to make the wearing of garments ill-shapen or 
ill-sewn positively painful. Instinctively they feel they 
could do better, but lack the confidence of ignorance, so 
are withheld from making the attempt. 

To all such let it be said that even a tailor-made frock 
is not beyond them. Put not your faith in patterns ; the 
figures upon them are among the most abnormal of liars. 
Instead, take an old frock, the one dearest your heart for 
ease and style, rip one-half the waist carefully apart and 
leave the other half as carefully untouched. Then with 
white thread put a line of stitches around each piece of 
the old waist, setting them exactly in the old seam stitches. 
Then press the ripped bits a! smooth, taking care not 
to stretch them in the least. ow lay your new stuff—it 
is presumably an autumn cloth—double, right sides to- 
gether, upon a table or cutting-board. Place the parts of 
the old waist smoothly upon it, and be especially careful 
so to arrange them that the woof-threads in the new waist 
will run exactly the same in each piece. In good cutting 
they always go as straight around you asa belt. If there 
is divergence in them, all aoe after-pains will not suffice 
to get the beautiful smoothness every woman so admires. 
Indeed herein is one of the great small secrets of dress- 
making. It is in little things that masters of the craft 
demonstrate most entirely their mastery. 

Lay weights on your pattern-forms to hold them firm ; 
then with a tracing- wheel go over each, bearing hard 
enough to send it through to the under stuff. Then brush 
some loose chalk along the wheel's track until it goes 
through and makes fine white dots underneath. Take up 
the pattern bits, and cut out your waist, keeping your 
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scissors an inch outside the rows of white dots. The 
basting must run along them in the outside ; in the lining 
set it the eight of an inch within. 

Sew up all the seams but the shoulders and the one 
directly under the arm; then try on, and make what 
alteration is required there. It should be almost nothing ; 
but if there is a trifle of extra breadth to the arm-hole 
do not take in one seam arbitrarily, but alter the whole 
line. The under-arm forms ought to be of the same 
breadth at waist and arm-hole. Any disturbance or 
drawing in of them alters the style of the garment fatally 
for the worse. After the sewing is done, notch and press 
the seams flat, remembering that woollen stuff requires 
little or no dampening, as it takes up moisture from the 
air. Put on bone cases, and slip in bones; be sure they 
are bones, genuine whalebone, and that they have been 
soaked until you can easily sew through and through 
them. Sew them fast at one end, then push very hard 
on the free end, so that the bone and case will describe a 
gentle outward curve. Sew it through and through at 
least three times between the two ends, pushing it always 
toward the place last made fast. 

Sew up the lining, and likewise press its seams flat. 
Then cut from Fibre Chamois a full lining, allowing the 
seams to have a quarter inch lap. Notch them as you 
did the cloth ; then lay the edges one upon the other, flat, 
and lapping a half inch, and sew them along each edge. 
Use a longish stitch, and take care to keep the seam true. 
Press them carefully ; then set your Fibre-Chamois waist 
accurately to the wrong side of your lining. Put on the 
outside over it, and finish at neck and waist. Unless your 
stuff is very soft it is best to cut the Fibre Chamois out 
of the arm-hole seam. Trim it so it comes within a half- 
inch of the edge there, and in sewing in the sleeve be 
careful not to catch it. 

Sew up the outside of your sleeves separately, and press 
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the seams flat ; but lay the lining and the Fibre Chamois 
interlining together. Before sewing them up, stitch the 
Fibre Chamois to the lining an inch from the upper edge, 
then cut it away for the depth of » seam. Sew up, press, 
and slip on the outside, finishing as you like at the hand. 
Baste lining and outside together just below where you 
set the line of stitches. Pleat into the arm-hole, sew fast, 
then cover the seam with stout silk binding tape, not for- 
getting to add loops of it for hanging up. But if the 
waist trimming has any broad effects, it is ever so much 
better to use a coat-hanger, 

Make your skirt in exactly the same way, lining and 
outside separate, and of identical shape. I it is to 
be lined throughout with Fibre Chamois, make a 
complete skirt of it, and join as ye did the waist. 
If you care to line only the back breadths with it, 
shape and join them ; then sew them in place on the 
skirt lining ; or, if it is your purpose to put Fibre 
Chamois to the knee, after sewing the lining fully 
together, fold it double along the middle of the front 

re, and lay it upon the Fibre Chamois which you 
ae doubled crosswise. Let the fold of the skirt 
come on the fold in the Fibre Chamois, smooth it, 
and cut it to the shape of the skirt at the bottom. 
Then take off the skirt and cut the upper line, after 
which stitch on extra breadths to the selvages of 
the cut piece, and from them shape the rest of the 
skirt. Thus your interlining will fit like a glove, 
with none of the annoying pleats and puckers that 
bespeak a ’prentice hand. 

Cloaks, particularly children’s cloaks, may be lined 
with Fibre Chamois by this method so as to win even 
a tailor’s admiration. But in making capes, the proc- 
ess needs to be reversed. The use of putting Fibre 
Chamois to the lining is to avoid a thick seam. 
Though Fibre Chamois is less clumsy and bulky than 
any other interlining, any added texture makes a seam 
less easy to keep in place. Capes which are prac- 
tically seamless ought to have an inner cape of 
Fibre Chamois coming to within a half-inch of the 
edge. Then the cloth edge is to be turned over it, 
basted down, and the lining faced in with neat blind 
stitching. If a stitched edge is wauted, make the 
Fibre-Chamois cape exactly as big as the other, and 
when the stitching is finished, cut it away to the first 
row, using sharp scissors, and taking care not to cut 
the thread or the outer stuff. For the collars, frills, 
and furbelows, without which no cape would own 
itself nowadays a cape, there is nothing under the 
sun so good as Fibre Chamois. Not merely is it 
light, clean, easily cut, not costly, and of the most 
springy elasticity, it has the further merits of never 
pulling out of shape, and of cutting to such advan- 
tage as to make a little of it in yards go a very long 
ways. Still further, the comfortable breadth of sixty- 
four inches makes it possible to shape so many things 
from it without flaw or blemish. Every woman who 
ever made a frock knows how aggravating it is to 
work in narrow stuffs—how you are forever having 
to piece something, and what a trick the piecing has 
of making itself disagreeably apparent in the most 
inconvenient spots. For example, a seam in the in- 
terlining of a circular ruffle is certain to spoil at least 
two of its wavy folds. Yet how avoid seams with 
lining but fifteen inches in breadth? 


HARPER’S BAZAR ADVERTISER 








$1 000 would not purchase 


get another. 


Every woman knows, too, the great hinderance it is to 
have her thread hang and snarl upon the frayed edges 
of crinoline, buckram, or hair-cloth. Neither of them can 
be cut—particularly on the cross or the bias—without 
seiting up a prickly edge that catches upon everything 
and often pulls clean out of proper shape. Especially is 
this the case when one is working upon the small deer, 
such as bows, saslh-ends, revers, collars, and vests. A half- 
inch there is as vital as it would be in a man’s nose, and 
once seriously amiss, there is scarcely a possible redemp- 
tion for them, This is what makes nice handling so much 
& matter of importance, as it is also one of the things in 

which Fibre Chamois stands so very much beyond its 
competitors, A novice can manage it. It is easily 
cut, does not writhe away from the scissors, nor blis- 
ter the fingers by turning their edge. Once it is in 
shape, all that is needed is to sew itin place. Speaking 
in the vernacular, ‘* It stays put, to beat everything.” 

So the use and the uses of it grow and increase. 
Already they are so manifold the makers are hare 
put to it to keep up with the demand. Though 
they kept every wheel busily whirling throughout 
the long summer days, they found themselves with 
no accumulation of stock when the new season came 
in. The reason is not far to seek: tailors for men 
and women, modistes, home dress-makers, having 
eyes, do see, and mark and inwardly digest the fact 
that in Fibre Chamois they have a something urgent- 
ly necessary and perfect after its kind. 

In general, people suffer for their virtues, not theii 
sins. It is the same with things. Fibre Chamois’s 
host of virtues carry with them a single fault—one 
that its proprietors would give a thousand dollars 
it were rid of. Yet, save indirectly, the fault in no 
wise concerns the buyers of it; it is only that Fibre 
Chamois has a countenance easily counterfeited. Its 
success has brought out a host of imitators, who, hav- 
ing no fear of either God or the patent-office before 
their eyes, try to flood the market with things which 
have not the value of waste paper. 

Thence have come illegal wars and rumors of 
wars. But even the costly luxury of litigation does 
not so nearly touch those in possession of the gen- 
uine Fibre Chamois as the knowledge that the un- 
wary, who buy these thrice worthless imitations, 
upon discovering their quality, are led to give the 
real thing a bad name. 

So they beg the buying public, for its own interest 
no less than theirs, to see that the trade-mark, Fibre 
Chamois, is boldly stamped upon every yard of any- 
thing offered under that name. 

Though the fine art of dress-making gets notable 
help from Fibre Chamois, it by no means monopo- 
lizes that fabric. Try Fibre Chamois between two 
of your light blankets, and you will find them suf- 
ficient for a very cold night. For such purpose, 
choose the heaviest of the three weights, and the nat- 
ural color—a delicate écru. There is a special sev- 
enty-inch width made for just such uses, It is an 
ideal non-conductor of heat, yet so porous as to be 
wholly sanitary. Thus in waist and bodice lined 
with it, beauty may go beautifully about the streets, 
fearing neither damp nor chill, no matter how thick the 
snow flies, nor how hard the winter winds do blow. 

Marta McCuiiocn -WI.iiaMs. 





~ Navy Yard, New York, Jan. 21, 1895. 


my Electropoise if | could not 
Eighteen months ago I was a pitiable sufferer with chronic 
rheumatism and dyspepsia of a most aggravated type. 


After having tried 


faithfully all the approved remedies and visited Hot Springs in vain, | was 
induced by a friend to try the Electropoise. 


having not a particle of faith in its powers; 


fect cure was effected. 


Very gratefully, 


To gratify him I did so, 
to my amazement, a per- 
J. P. McINTYRE, 


(Chaplain United States Navy). 


You who are sick, or have a _ sick friend— what is it worth to be like Chaplain McIntyre? 


Your doctor will tell you that medicines only belp the efforts of the system to throw off disease. 
what the Electropoise does in a measure never before attained. The benefit of medicine is limited by the 
The amount of vitality receivable from an Electropoise is 
Our free book tells ‘‘ How.” 


amount a single organ will absorb and distribute. 
almost unlimited. That is why it often cures cases pronounced ‘ incurable.” 


Write for one. 


ELECTROLIBRATION CO., ° 
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Pabst Malt Extract .... 


« Served si right’ 


for riding at night 











There is substance to it; 

It is vivifying, life producing; 
Gives vim and bounce — 

It braces. 


The « BEST” Tonic 


>) 


without a 















G . CYCLES am: a standard |_ 
of excellence. Free Catalogue. 
REMINGTON ARMS CO., 315 Broadway, New York. 














Clothes is a partof every wash, eon your wenger 
rolls wear wel)? Besure on both points, when ez erence, 
by insisting on having the WARRANTED’ ROL Sofehe AMERICAN 
WRINGER CO., the largest manufacturers of wringers and Rolls in the 
world, with a capital of $2,500,000 back of their warrant. See our name and worrant stamped 
Books of useful wringer information FREE. Address 99 Chambers Street, New York. 





PERFUMES 
L. LEGRAND (rie? eriumery) 11. place de la Madeleine. PARIS 
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ed from page 883 ! 


ving the ball of earth to slip out, Ifthe | 
ows a net- work of white roots about it, 

ir plant is well prepared for 

be justified in looking 
iter on 


nat y 
md you Will 


m i 


in p g bulbs use a compost of loam 
1 we tted manure in which consider 
" has b mixed. Cover tulips to 
h f an inch, and hyacinths about 
depth, } ting four or five bulbs 
f 1a seve och pot Water well at 
time ind set them away at once in 
darkest place you have for them 
not be likely to need wriering 
gait ! s00n Single varieties of both 
rs are preterabic to the double 
Roman hyacinths and pvarcissus are 
f bulbs for winter flower 


it ind every collection should contain some 
The best bulb of all, however, for forcing 
| formud ularly known as the 
logues as L. harisii 


om if given any 


| treatment. In potting use 

nd put in only about half enough 

ther first Into this crowd the 

iis p is even with the surface 

Then. water, and put away to 

When you bring it to the win 

| about i Kk With soll as it 
up. and continue to do this till the 

full This is to be done be 

send out roots above their bulbs, 


und rder to give these roots a chance to 
ve bulb must be plant 
‘ Bear this fact in mind, and plant 
ccordingly,. if you want larg 


Enen E. Rexrorp 
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thinness 


The diseases of thinness 
are scrofula in children, y 
consumption in grown i 
pe ople, poverty of blood in 
either. They thrive on 
leanness. Fat is the best 


means of overcoming them. 

Every b« dy knows cod-liver 

oil makes the healthiest fat. 
In Scott’s Emulsion of 

cod-liver oil the taste is 

hidden, the oil is digested, 

it is ready to make fat. 
When you ask for Scott's Emulsion and 
your druggist gives you a ina 
salmon-< wrapper with the pict- 
ure of the man and fish on it—you can 
trust that man! 


50 cents and $1.00 
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New York 


Birthday 
Watches 


Are exclusively for | 
the ladies. They are 
complete with the | 
brooch. They are 
artistic In every re- 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 
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spect. They are the 
most stylish cor- 
sage watch worn. 


Twelve designs, one 
for each month. 
They cost but a 
smallamount. They | 

| 





are guaranteed in ev- 
They possess the charms of 
wearer, so common with other 


respect. 
arving the 
ornaments. 
Elegant, stylish, useful ; 
bination 


ery 
not u 


a perfect com- 


thday Cata 


The Waterbury Watch Co., 


N Waterbury, Conn. 
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|JUST A WORD | 
WITH YOU, MADAM: 
You use laundry soap in 
your house, of course, but 
do you use the kind that 
takes out the dirt without 
harming the clothes? #» 











COLUMBIAS 


Columbias sell for $100 to everyone 
alike, and are the finest bicycles the 
world produces. Other bicycles sell 
for less, but they are not Columbias. 


You See Them 
Everywhere 





SUPPLEMENT 


unlight 
Soap 


makes a heavy wash a 
light wash because 
| saves lots of hard rubbing 
Don’t wash all day eee 
Try the new wayeee 
The SUNLIGHT Way 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., New York. 


it 





There are two 
classes of bicycles— 


and others 





POPE MFG. 0O., HARTFORD, CONN, 
























































LEWANDO’S & 





























































































































































































































YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS. 


Ladies’ Round Hats 
and Bonnets, 


the 


PRICE, $1.75 PER BOTTLE. 
For Sale by Dealers or will be sent on receipt of price by 


LADD & COFFIN, 


























. 8 17 le Place & 
} | : DYEING os pete See 8 
| § CLEANSING § "tc" § 
J pe@2626648666 64 + IIFIIIINA 
| 8 FRESHENING 83 “eles Nt" § 
| 39999999000909222 9988888 
' | } S88 LARGEST IN AMERICA 355 
_— } BOOSCOOOOOOOOOO 
999990000000000 
1} 3 — We dye or cleanse clothing—whole © 
6 | fos?" araperienesinrs, sovs,§ 
° © |g blankets, rugs, and all materials. : 
ae Se. oo pose as ye state 
bhp ea ARP ERE te es gah gpcgeget ed elete Send for pricelist. DO 
A true and lasting Violet in ‘the handsomest package ON | 38 %q990000000020000000008X 
market. squtaguinpeipagpalyttaiapulneey tal 


LEWANDO’S & 


W. L. CROSBY, Manager 
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24 Barclay St., New York. 
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Martin’s English Umbrellas. 


1107-1109 BROADWAY, near 24th Street. 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street. 


Authorized Agents in Principal Cities, 


Pose 3 Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Cures 















instant relief « 


the market. All Draguies _ it 


~ Marshall's 


agra 


has never been 
equalled for the 
— » Ce in the Head, and Headache. 

lores lost sense of — Dg years on 


KEITH, Mi! Me, no ieveland, o. 






Deafness, 
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Malvina CREAM 


bapa aeet eS erties 
bacyparennivge heat sou it a 





pation 10? and 25°. 
book at your druggist’s and 


Beecham’s wig for consti- 


Get the 


go by it. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,000 boxes. 








